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New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
When writing manufacturers, we will appreciate your mentioning the 


American Engineer. 


@ A new desk calculator for sta- 
tisticians in engineering research, 
industrial quality control and 
other sciences, gives results faster 
than an automatic computer or 
slide rule after only a few minutes 
of instruction in its use. Critical 
parts of this new computing in- 
strument are made of Vinylite 
plastic rigid sheet which has ex- 
ceptional dimensional stability, 
is resistant to flame, moisture and 
most chemicals, and is easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 


One simple mechanical operation 
of the calculator completes as many 
as five separate mathematical steps in 
about two seconds. Computing per- 
sonnel learn quickly and easily to use 
it in solving for standard deviations, 
root-mean-squares, correlation coefh- 
cients, geometric and harmonic 
means, regression lines, etc. 

Based on principles of geometry. 
the calculator consists of a 10-inch 
disk which slides and rotates freely 
beneath a pair of vertical and hori- 
zontal scales on which a series of 
right triangles is graphically formed. 
The complete set also contains a 14- 
page instruction manual and a needle- 
steel stylus with an aluminum handle. 

The Merrill RMS Slide-Disk is 
manufactured by and distributed sole- 
ly by Graphic Calculator Company, 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illi- 


nois. 


@ Over 2,000 listings of Lefax 
pocket-size technical books are 
contained in the newly revised 
1951 Lefax Catalogue. These 
books provide condensed, mathe- 
matically accurate source mate- 
rial for engineers, technical work- 
ers and technical students. 


Each book consists of approximate- 
ly 140 pages of easily read tables and 
data in pocket-size, loose leaf form 
for handy reference right on the job. 
Subjects listed in the 1951 catalogue 
include: Hydraulics, Machine Design, 
Piping Data, Metallurgy, Analytical 
Chemistry, Highway Engineering, 
Metals, Transformers, Relays, Meters. 
Home Heating, Illumination, Build- 
ers Data. Lumber Data, Air Condi- 
tioning, Reinforced Concrete, Radio. 
TV and FM, Automotive Engineering. 
Mechanical Drawing, Trig-Log Tables 
and many others. 

For more information and Free 
catalogue, write to LEFAX, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 


@ Tal Bender, Inc., Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin, announces the addi- 
tion of a new item in their line of 
bending equipment. This is a very 
efficient little tool for making 
perfect offsets and bends up to 
180 degrees in 34”, 14” and 5%” 
O.D., K and L Copper Tubing, 
Brass, Bundy Weld, Steel and 
other light gage tubing. 


Made from a special strong, light- 
weight metal, this little hand tool is 
fast and simple to operate, and no 
vise or fixtures are required. As all 
three sizes are combined in one and 
has the same tool, it is called the “3 
in One” (model #1200), and has no 
loose parts. This very handy tool is 
ideal in the refrigeration line, for 
radiant heat coils, for airplane manu- 
facturers and others, in repair shops 
and in all places where copper tubing 
is to be bent. Its low price permits its 
use even for hobby purposes. For ad- 
ditional details write to Tal Bender. 
Inc., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


@ The Post Machinery Company 
and the General Control Com, 
pany announce their new Coup, 
ter for general-purpose counti 
in several variations, includij 
total count, rate of count, anj 
pre-determined count. 


Capable of counting in excess of | 
10,000 units per second, the operation 
of this new Counter may be either ae. 
cumulative or pre-determined. The } 
high-speed count is obtained through 
the use of photo-cell and electronic 
circuits. Miniature parts, as well as 
large bulky units, may be easily and 
accurately counted. The Counter auto. 
matically energizes an external cir 
cuit for the purpose of segregating 
batches at the end of the predeter- 
mined count. 


A visual six-digit totalizer indicates ] 


the exact count, while a Rate Meter 
shows at all times the rate of count 
per hour. The Counter is housed in an 
attractive gray cabinet. and may be 
located as far as 75 feet away from 


_the photo-cell head. For further in 


formation write the General Control 
Company, Boston 34, Massachusetts. 


@ A new, moderately priced 
Builder’s Dumpy Level designed 
and manufactured by Leupold & 
Stevens Instruments, Inc., Port 
land, Oregon, has just been an 
nounced by that company. 


The Builder’s Dumpy Level is @] 


shorter, more compact instrument 
and is specifically designed for com 
struction and irrigation work. 
telescope is 13 inches long with & 
ternal focusing and with a 1-3/16 inch 
objective lens. For further informatiol 
write Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
Inc., 4445 N. E. Glisan Street, Pott 
land, Oregon. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Minneapolis Story .. . 


Accepting the responsibility of playing host to 
the National Society of Professional Engineers for 
one of its Annual Meetings, is an action that can- 
not be easily taken. Organizing a four-day profes- 
sional business agenda, and caring for the social 
activities of hundreds of engineers and their ladies, 
is a momentous task. And this is not to consider 
the more practical side of the question of which 
financial obligations must play so great a part. But 
on all counts, as anyone who attended the recent 
Annual Meeting in Minneapolis will agree, the Min- 
nesota Society of Professional Engineers acquitted 
itself well. 

From the moment the Executive Committee ar- 
rived as early as June 12, until the final banquet 
five days later when Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Point 
Fourhead, spoke to the professional engineers and 
their guests, the Minnesotians proved beyond all 
doubt that they possessed with abundance the quiet 
efficiency and sincere friendliness so often attrib- 
uted the Midwestern state. To all members of the 
MSPE who have worked so many months to assure 
that four or five days of meeting time would be 
utilized and enjoyed to the fullest, the National So- 

ciety says, “Hats off!” 


Dry Powder ... 


All eyes are now trained on the tiny country of 
Korea where more than a year ago, the fire of war 
burst out so violently. Americans, probably a little 
more cautious or skeptical than they once were be- 
fore taking such a major responsibility in the 
world’s affairs, have viewed the talks of peace with 
a great deal of restraint. This attitude seems proper 
in view of past experiences with the Communists. 

Now comes the question on how peace in Korea 
if it does become a reality, may affect this Nation’s 
attitude toward the defense program. Although the 
prevailing trend at the moment seems to suggest 
that the blueprint to rearm will not be altered, a 
general weakening of this attitude could occur if 


_ than they receive, to rededicate themselves. Thoreiq 


long months of peace prevail. So serious is this poy 
sibility, that such men as Charles E. Wilson, defeng 
chief, and General Marshall, have found it nega 
sary to repeatedly warn against it during the pay 
few weeks. 

A let down of the defense effort would resulii 
several reactions of consequence to the engineetill 
profession, apart from the obvious one that mg 
be shared by us all: inviting attack. First, of coum 
it would alter the need for engineers in indusi 
and this in itself would require study in orde 
avoid serious results. Then, those engineers Wie 
have shifted jobs, many through patriotic incentig 
could find themselves the worse off for their efforg : 
Again, the hot and cold aspects of the defense jimmy ee: 
ture is detrimental to industry planning, and ti 
can only result in frustration for the engineer 


his work. | 
For the good of our Nation’s security, we shot 
keep our powder dry for many months to com 
For the good of our Nation’s economic stabilifi 
we should emerge from the present defense pga 
gram only after due thought and caution. oe 
F you. 
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We recently heard a man on vacation (he wagcalmness 

prowling through the woods at the time searchig 

for a particular flower for he is an amateur botanisMand cont 
say, “This day belongs to Henry Thoreau!” Aske 


Sanctum Sanctorum ... 
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why, he shrugged. “There was a great Americ 
who knew how to rededicate himself.” as a teac 
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This is vacation time; time for thought and 
flection. It is the season of the year that provid 
us with a few less busy days that gives us a bred 
from the routine. Time for professional men, 1 
by the very nature of their work usually give mo 


put it this way: 
“When I would recreate myself, I seek ™ 


darkest wood, the thickest and most intermll ose 
ble, and to the citizen, most dismal Bheering 
enter a swamp as a sacred place—a sandilftook him 


sanctorum. There is the strength, the marrow™™{this perio 
Nature.” in this fie 
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F you were to meet Perry T. Ford, P.E., Director of the 
Engineering Services Division of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Agency, and past president of NSPE, your initial 

impression would probably be of a friendly smile and a 

calmness that accompanies competency. Soft-spoken and 

distinguished in appearance, Ford is well known to many 

Society members for his service toward the formation 

and continued growth of the National Society. 

Born and raised on an Ohio farm, Ford wanted to be a 
railroad engineman as a boy. Later, however, when he 
was obtaining his college preparatory credits, he worked 
as a teacher and baseball player in order to help pay his 
expenses, and the latter occupation led him to view the 
sport as a probable career. Having completed his academic 
work at Lima and Tri-State Colleges, though, he finally 
chose engineering for his profession and enrolled at Ohio 
Northern College at Ada, Ohio, where he received his 
degree in Civil Engineering. 

Upon being graduated, Ford became Superintendent of 
Wm chools in Putnam County, Ohio. Subsequently, he was 
g ounty engineer in this locality, and also served as resident 
engineer for the State Highway Department at this time. 

is next position was Division Engineer with the Civil 

Service for the Ohio State Highway Department. He was 

later appointed Chief Engineer for the Pan-American Engi- 

heering Corporation in Washington, D. C., and this work 
took him to many interesting places such as Cuba. During 
this period he began his consulting practice, and has been 
in this field ever since that time, except for the period of 
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iwe'd Like to Have You Meet... 
| Perry T. Ford, P.E., 


Member, Ohio Society . . . Federal Civil Defense 
Agency official . .. Past President of NSPE .. . Highway 
and Industrial Engineer . . . and former shortstop . . . 


1945-46, when he was Director of Highways for the State 
of Ohio. 

Both Tri-State College and the University of Dayton 
have honored him with honorary doctorate degrees, and 
in 1940 he was elected a Membre d’Honneur of the Societie 
des Ingenieurs Professionels of the Republic of France. 
He is a member of the Ohio Society, and served as Presi- 
dent of this organization in 1935. 

In the industrial field he has served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Wheeling Metal and Manu- 
facturing Corporation, President of the Consolidated 
Chemical Corporation, and first President of the Universal 
Road Planer Corporation. 

He served as secretary of the Ohio Board of Registra- 
tion from 1933 until 1945, and he has also served as the 
Vice-President of the National Council of State Boards of 
Registration. He is presently a member of the Board of 
Trustees for Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana. 

Ford is a member of the Masons, and most of his spare 
time is spent in golf, hunting and fishing. He advises 
young engineers to “work and follow your own natural 
inclinations.” 

He was appointed to his present position in the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency on June 7 of this year, and he plans 
to resume his consulting practice in Columbus, Ohio, upon 
the completion of his present duties in Washington. 

NSPE can well be proud of Perry T. Ford, P.E.—not 
only for his work as a National Society pioneer, but for 
his service to America in troubled times. 
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The West is the land of dams and bridges. At the left, theh 


Grand Coulee in Washington state. Above, the graceful Golig 
Gate bridge. 


It’s Vacation Time And America 
Views The Engineer’s Accomplishment 


For Engineers and Laymen Alike, A Trip Offers 
An Opportunity To See and Use and Enjoy What 


The Profession Has Done 


NGINEERS are nortorious shop-talkers and shop-think- 
ers. It is a generally recognized fact that while others 
may be exclaiming about the beauties of such a won- 

der of nature as Niagara Falls, the professional engineer 
is quietly figuring out how many gallons-per-minute are 
passing before his eyes. Or, while the layman is being 
amazed at the complexity of corridors presented by the 
Pentagon Building, the P.E. will break away from the 
conducted tour and get some hard facts about the famous 
and modern sewerage plants that service the military 
installation. 

Recognizing the strength or weakness of this idiosyn- 
crasy (depending upon the viewer), the intimates of the 
professional engineer have long since resigned themselves 
to their fate, and show little concern when he is among 
the missing at the end of a day of recreation. At this 
time of the year, of course, when vacations and attendant 
sightseeing are the order-of-the-day, the professional en- 
gineer is in his glory, and seldom is it that he returns to 
work after his two-weeks without a notebook full of data 
for his professional brothers. 

To aid the engineer in his vacation-time activities, the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER has compiled a few facts and figures 
about a few major (although some have been more pub- 
licized than others) engineering accomplishments in the 


U. S. that appear to be of more than routine interest. 
they are on your vacation map, you may enjoy look 
them up. 

The West and particularly the Far West, presents! 
engineer with a mecca of worthwhile projects. It is! 
land of the giant dams and huge irrigation works, aml 
day’s travel brings many of each within view. The Hoor 
Dam impounds the waters of the Colorado River betwe 
Arizona and Nevada, and is the granddaddy of the! 
dams. It established much of the basic design for! 
great concrete structures, and has many firsts to its cré 
Low-heat cement was used there, for example, and aim 
lated cold water was employed as well to keep thet 
perature reduced. The still record high Hoover (7261 
was the first to use longitudinal joints, an innovation! 
has since become standard practice. 

Up in the State of Washington is the 10,500,000 cum 
yard Grand Coulee. This one developed construction té 
niques such as cofferdams of unprecedented size @ 
depth, and the use of plants to deliver concrete at thet 
speed of 300,000 cu. yds. per month. Too, Grand Cot 
waters one million acres and produces 2 million kw. 
electricity. Moving south there is the fairly new (1# 
Shasta Dam, key feature of the much-discussed Califom 
Central Valley Project. The Shasta moves irrigation ¥# 
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more than 500 miles—a record! Back up north for a mo- 
ment, in Idaho is the highest earth filled dam, the 456 ft., 
Anderson Ranch Dam—another engineering miracle. 

But the West is not limited to dams, for bridges and 
tunnels come in for notice, too. The Golden Gate Bridge 
has suspension spans of 4,200 ft. and the design of its 
towers gained praise from the architectural and engineer- 
ing professions. Then there’s the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge with its Yerba Buena tunnel, the world’s largest: 
Length, 540 ft. Inside Width, 651% ft. Height, 4814 ft. 
Still in California, the impressive 1,600-sec. ft., 400-mile 
Colorado River Aqueduct, brings water to the state, and 
is worth a visit by any engineer along its route. Colorado 
has two tunnels that have attracted much comment. They 
are the Carlton in Colorado’s Cripple Creek district, a 
hole of 6-mi. that drains deep mine workings, and the new 
(1947) Continental Divide tunnel. The latter is 13-miles 
in length and brings Pacific slope water to 600,000 acres 
of land north of Denver. 


Comune east by way of Texas, one is reminded of two 
accomplishments in the building field in the Lone Star 
state. The 21-year-old, 19-story, all welded Dallas Power 
& Light Co., building is of interest, being the first of its 
kind, while in Houston stands the 24-story City National 
Bank, the highest all-welded building. 

Hurrying through the middle of our Nation, one may 
see and ride on the first urban expressway at St. Louis. 
This was the granddaddy for what has become accepted 
American practice of roadbuilding near larger cities. Now 
moving across the plains to North Dakota, the Fort Peck 
Dam, six years abuilding, and the world’s largest earth 
dam, is stretched across the Missouri. The first major 
multiple-purpose reservoir on this important Midwestern 
river, the dam was built chiefly by hydraulic fill methods. 
It is 242 ft. high, 9,000 ft. long, and contains 122,000,000 
cu. yds. of material of which 2,000,000 is rock and gravel. 

Sewage disposal and water supply are among the things 
engineers should see in Chicago. In that city is an acti- 
vated sludge plant designed to treat 400 mgd. of domestic, 
stockyard and packing wastes—that’s equivalent in popu- 
lation figures to 2,250,000 persons. And before he leaves 
the Windy City, the professional engineer will want to 
take a few moments to see the world’s largest filtration 
plant built to treat Lake Michigan water. This huge engi- 
neering feat takes care of 320 med. 

Continuing on our tour of engineering works that are 
really milestones marked by the profession, the field of 
water supply enters the picture. In the well-known vaca- 
tion state of Michigan is the 80-mile, 70-mgd. conduit 
that pumps Lake Huron water to Saginaw and Midland. 


I F the West is the land of dams and irrigation, the East 
must be given first place in recognition of its breath-taking 
buildings, its sweeping highways, and its tunnels and 
bridges. Taking highways first, the pioneering Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike (the first toll road to be built in modern 
times) will speed you on your way. This eleven-year-old 
engineering accomplishment was the beginning of the 
trend to put safety and speed into automobile transporta- 
tion. The latest, of course, is the much publicized New 
Jersey Turnpike that is now being constructed along and 
above the marshes and farmlands of that state. Turning 
to bridges while in New Jersey, one can see the Perth 
Amboy structure that in 1939 put plate girders into long 
span service—250 feet. Not far away at Hartford, Conn., 
there is a 300-foot span that was erected in 1941. 


Beavrirut and great bridges dot the east, but no engi- 
neer can afford to miss the George Washington Bridge 
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Above: The first windowless factory of the Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co. at Fitchburg, Mass., is of interest to the vaca- 
tioning engineer. 


Above: The highest all-welded building in the world—the 
City National Bank building in Houston, Texas. Below: 
The famous Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
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over the Hudson at New York. As the Hoover Dam estab- 
lished many “firsts” in dam design, the George Washing- 
ton paved the way for fresh thinking on bridges. The 
G. W. doubled span length and nearly tripled total cable 
volume over previous records. The inherent stiffness avail- 
able to a long span heavy suspension bridge in its cables 
and suspended roadway without a stiffening truss, was 
shown by its four 36-in. in diameter cables on a 3,500 
foot span. Incidentally, this bridge introduced the use of 
machinery to drive and brake the huge reels of wire used 
in construction. This greatly speeded up the spinning 
process and cut construction time by many months. 

This is the Land of Tunnels and New York City has 
many of them. Back in 1927 the famous Holland Tunnel 
was opened, and its design, especially the ventilation sys- 
tem, still draws much attention. This ventilation system. 
which, incidentally, was perfected by Ole Singstad, P. E.. 
active NSPE’er, was proved worthy of all the kudos award- 
ed it, when in 1949 a 4,400 gallon truckload of carbon 
disulphide burned within the tunnel. Despite the smoke 
and fire from the chemical, 60 persons escaped without 
suffocation. 

A newer tunnel—the Queens-Midtown—is also in New 
York City. Completed in 1940, it was labeled one of the 
most difficult jobs of its kind in history. Its two large size 
bores were laboriously built through the East River's 
mixed and perplexing ground conditions. Another tun- 
nel in this area, the Delaware aqueduct, is an 85-mile rock 
tunnel used to bring water to the metropolitan area. 

The Nation’s largest city is the home of some of the 
greatest buildings in the world. Standing as testimony to 
America’s engineering genius is the tallest of them all, the 
85-story, 1,250-ft., Empire State Building. Not far away 
is Rockefeller Center which with its dozen large office and 
theatre buildings within three blocks, introduced the idea 
of group planning for commercial buildings. Low build- 


ings are alternated with higher ones to achieve light and 
air, and well integrated underground communication 
between structures. 


Mbhovine up to Massachusetts, at least one building yi 
spark the imagination of the professional engineer. It js 
the first windowless air-conditioned factory at F itchburg, 
This started a trend for such building types in the early 
1930's, and others were constructed at Wallingford, Conn, 
and a larger one for the Hershey Chocolate Corp. at 
Hershey, Pa. 

To conclude our brief trip around the Nation to review 
more than routine engineering feats, some well publicized 
and some not, we journey south. The well-known, and 
politically controversial Tennessee Valley Authority, jg 
worthy of a side-trip for inspection. This network of dams 
was begun in 1933. One item of interest is that it was on 
the TVA’s Norris that the drilling of large cores (36.in, 
dia.) made it possible for engineers to be lowered into 


the core drill holes to examine and photograph undisturbed | 


formations. 


Another dam of interest is the Saluda in South Caro. | 
lina. It was built by semi-hydraulic fill methods in 1930 | 


to the unprecedented height of 208 ft. and contains 
11,000,000 cu. yds. 

Those are only a few of the more recently completed 
projects that engineers in the United States have conceived 
and built. There are many, many more, of course, and 
every one is undoubtedly a monument to the minds of 
the men who comprise the profession. From California 
to the Atlantic, and from Canada to Mexico, hundreds of 
sightseers this year, as always before, will be seeing and 
using and enjoying the dams and bridges and buildings 


and highways that stretch across our vast Nation. So to | 


everyone, happy vacationing—courtesy the engineering 
profession. 


This complex-appearing feat of 
design and construction is the 
Cabrillo Freeway in San _ Duego, 
California. This summer Americans 
wiil travel over thousands of miles 
of such super highways built by pro- 
fessional engineers. They will fish 
in lakes made by the engineer’s 
dams, go over his bridges and 
through his tunnels, and enjoy his 
buildings. It’s vacation time and 


all America is on the move. 
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Honestly, Are You An Engineer? 


By Alois W. Graf, P. E., 


Member, Illinois SPE 


HE question is: honestly, are you a professional engi- 

neer? First, we might ask what is an engineer? Engi- 

neering came into existence in the 14th Century for 
military men doing work of a civil character. The term 
“civil engineer” has been in use since the 19th Century to 
distinguish the civil from the military branch of the work. 
The term “profession” since the 18th Century denoted the 
vocations of divinity, law or medicine. Modern diction- 
aries still indicate that profession applies primarily to 
these three occupations. A “professional” is one who fol- 
lows an occupation as a means of livelihood or for gain. 
Therefore, a “registered professional engineer” is an engi- 
neer who follows his occupation and is licensed by a gov- 
ernmental body, usually the state. State license laws were 
passed on the theory that thereby the public would be 
protected from the unqualified individuals and that the 
public safety would be assured. 

The need for registration of engineers so far as the 
public is concerned has been held not to be analogous to 
licensing of lawyers, physicians, surgeons or dentists, any 
of whom may be needed at a moment’s notice to provide 
some essential service needed when there may not be time 
to investigate the qualifications of the person called. Mere 
licensing of engineers does not change professional engi- 
neers into members of a profession. Obviously, licensing 
does not create a profession as is apparent from the 
licensing of mid-wives or funeral directors, no matter 
how essential those occupations might be. 


Background 


In 1771 the Society of Civil Engineers was formed in 
England but this organization was later superseded in 
1818 by the Institution of Civil Engineers. Prior to the 
formation of corresponding organizations in the United 


The layman often confuses the professional engineer with 
e technician. Much of this confusion is due to the actions 
of the engineer, the author says. 
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The author says that the engineer must publicize the 
standards of the engineering profession and its achieve- 
ments, and at the same time call attention to himself. The 
engineer should capitalize on his choice of profession and 
not apologize for it. 


Slide rules and other articles used in the prefession be- 
long at the desk and not protruding from shirt or coat 
pockets. Appearance is important to the professional. 
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States, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1824 offered 
a one-year course in engineering subjects and in 1849 
expanded the courses to cover a three-year period. Sub- 
sequently in the United States there was formed in 1852 
the American Society of Engineers and Architects. This 
organization was inactive from 1855 to 1867, which was 
revived as the American Society of Civil Engineers. The 
American Institute of Mining Engineers was formed in 
1871, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1880 and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in 1884. In 1919 the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers changed its name to the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. A more detailed story 
on engineering society development will be found in an 
excellent article by R. D. Henson appearing in the March 
1951 issue of Electrical Engineering. 


_ motivated engineers to form these associa- 
tions? The motives included a desire to separate 
themselves from the ill or unqualified. Professional as- 
sociations are based on a common subject interest. The 
study of such subject matter is, however, only a part of 
the work of a true professional association. Another mo- 
tive is to distinguish the scrupulous from the unscrupulous 
by setting up and maintaining proper standards of con- 
uct. 

Since the pioneering days of R.P.I., which first offered 
a course in engineering subjects, many changes have oc- 
curred in the education of engineers. Even during the last 
25 years great changes have taken place. 25 years ago 
less than half of the states had laws for registration of 
engineers. 25 years ago the colleges gave no indication to 
the students that they were preparing themselves to enter 
a profession. Those were still the days when the theme 
song of every engineering group was similar to the con- 
cept embodied in the “Rambling Wreck from Georgia 
Tech.” The sophomores had engineers’ day where the 
freshmen were caught, stripped of their clothes and 
painted green. All engineering students appeared to wear 
open necked flannel shirts, breeches and knee boots. The 


Question: Which man 
is the engineer? The 
author recalls that in col- 
lege all engineering stu- 
dents appeared to wear 
flannel shirts and knee 
boots. In spite of changes. 
he says, even today only 
a few of the schools give 
courses which bear upon 
ethics, professional con- 
duct and relations with 
employee and client. 


only other alternative was to appear in union-alls. In spite 
of changes, even today only a few of the colleges give any 


courses which bear upon ethics, professional conduct and | 


relations with employee or client. 


ECPD Definition 


Let us consider what characterizes a profession. The 


Engineers Council for Professional Development defines 
the attributes of a profession as follows: “It must have 
group consciousness for the promotion of technical knowl. 
edge and professional ideals for rendering social services.’ 
Law, divinity and medicine fulfill needs which are fel 
even by the most primitive of peoples, whereas engineer 
ing as engineering does not. These three profssions, lav, 
divinity and medicine, have professional standards, com 
mon subject interest, standards of conduct, they are con 
cerned with the qualifications of their members, and they 


offer services to the public. The American Medical Asso | 


ciation has its oath of Hippocrates, the American Bar As 
sociation has its Canons of Ethics, and the Divinity or 
clergy have a common ground in the scriptures. 

Engineers have Canons of Ethics containing a broad 
statement in the form of a foreword and 28 sections sé 
ting forth certain precepts. In spite of the fact that 61 er 
gineering associations have adopted these Canons and 
14 other associations or societies have approved thet 
Canons, they are not yet universally accepted and ce 
tainly they are not generally known by the public. Eve 
at the present time some engineering organizations crit 
cize these Canons of Ethics and many individual eng 
neers certainly do not observe them even though they 
hold membership in organizations or societies which hare 
long adopted those Canons of Ethics. 


HaT then is the need for the Canon of Ethie 

for engineers? Plato’s Apology credits Socraté 
with saying: “A man who is good for anything ought ndl 
to calculate the chance of living or dying; he ought 0 
to consider whether in doing anything he is doing right 
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The author points out 
that as civilization be- 
comes more complicated 
there no doubt is need of 
some expression in the 
form of Canons of Ethics 


to apply the principles 
which should guide pro- 
fessional conduct. It is 
the application of prin- 
ciples, however, which is 
important and not the 
quibbling over details. 


or wrong.” “I tell you that virtue is not given by money 
but that from virtue comes money and every other good 
of man, public as well as private.” In the Crito he said, 
“We must do no wrong . . . we ought not to retaliate or 
render evil for evil to anyone, whether evil we may have 
suffered from him.” Here is a doctrine which was reiter- 
ated in the New Testament. Plato in the Republic Book II, 
refers to Gyges, ancestor of Creosus, the Lydian, and sets 
forth the conclusion: “Wherever anyone thinks he can 
safely be unjust, there he is unjust.” Some of the criticisms 
of the Canons of Ethics for engineers are that, unlike the 
Ten Commandments, they are too long. They contain 
provisions which are conducive to log rolling. The Canons 
are merely an indication that the engineer is worrying 
about his professional status. The Canons are difficult to 
carry in the head. They are lacking in dynamic quality to 
induce compliance. They tend to restrict competition. 
They are written primarily for consulting engineers. 

With respect to their length we might look at the Ten 
Commandments. The Old Testament devotes substantially 
two books, Exodus and Dueteronomy, to the detailed 
interpretation of the Ten Commandments. Apparently they 
must have had an ample supply of lawyers during that 
period. It seems at least worthy of consideration to find 
that lawyers were not praised, honored, or particularly 
respected wherever referred to in the New Testament. 
Even today, the public still criticizes them occasionally 
since obviously in spite of their Canons the legal profes- 
sion still is plagued with an occasional shyster. 


A civilization becomes more complicated there no 
doubt is need of some expression in the form of 
Canons of Ethics to apply the principles which should 
guide professional conduct. It is the application of prin- 
ciples, however, which is important and not the quibbling 
over details. 
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Back To Principles 


I cannot accept the criticism that our Canons of Ethics 
lack dynamic quality to induce compliance. Penalties do 
not increase ethics, morality or integrity, but merely em- 
phasize that honesty is the best policy and anything that 
is legal is honest. 

I furthermore cannot agree that they tend to restrict 
competition, they merely define the rules for competition. 
Nor am I concerned with the accusation that they are 
written primarily for consulting engineers. For what class 
of engineers is there the greatest test to stay on the virtuous 
path of ethical and professional conduct if it isn’t the 
engineer in private practice who deals with many types 
of individuals and organizations, and in particular, mu- 
nicipal and governmental bodies. 

Merely adhering to the letter of the law as set forth in 
Canons of Ethics for Engineers is not sufficient to qualify 
for the right to be called a member of a profession. For 
a considerable period of time engineering publications 
have carried articles generally asking what’s wrong with 
engineers or engineering. Engineers have been accused 
of not being civic minded, nor taking their share of 
obligations in their communities. Individual engineers 
have been characterized as uncouth, of rough speech, ill 
mannered, ill dressed and indulging in a low level of 
humor. Other accusations are that they are inarticulate, 
introverted and that they lack an adequate vocabulary 
and poise. They are considered to be mere specialists, 
skilled workers or technicians. They are known to bid 
against each other for services and frequently offer free 
services to get a contract for an engineering project. 


ERHAPS in the past there may have been some basis 
for some of these accusations, since I recall that be- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ciety and the profession as a whole were under discus- 
sion at the Annual Meeting of NSPE which was held 
June 14, 15 and 16 in Minneapolis. 


Of Special Interest: 


Retiring NSPE President S. L. Stolte recommended in 
his report to the Board of Directors that a building com- 
mittee be set up by the incoming administration to in- 
vestigate the practicality of NSPE owning its own quar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. He mentioned the need for ad- 
ditional space and the fact that present rent would justify 
the expense of a new building as supporting reasons. He 
also urged closer cooperation between State and National 
officers in order to further aid the Society. 


iss of interest and importance to the National So- 


Highway maintenance was the subject of a resolution 
presented by the District of Columbia Society and adopted 
by the Board of Directors. In general it pointed out the 
over loading of the Nation’s highways, and recommended 
that member State Societies actively support Federal and 
State programs and regulations, and offer their services 
in support thereof, and that the National Society urge 
highway users to abide by the regulations issued to con- 
serve them. 


A committee of ladies to investigate the formation of a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National Society was organized 
at the Annual Meeting. Mrs. William J. Fell of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa was named as Chairman and Mrs. M. H. Allen of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, as Acting Secretary. Each State is 
being asked to appoint a woman to act on an advisory 
committee in order to complete the formation of the 
auxiliary. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Directors at its June 15th meeting that NSPE offer its sup- 
port to the Engineering Services Division of the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency. Perry T. Ford, P. E., third President 
of NSPE and present Director of the Engineering Services 
Branch of the Federal Civil Defense Agency addressed a 
Thursday meeting of the convention and urged the co- 
operation of the profession and the Society with CD ac- 
tivities. His talk was preceded and followed by discussion 
from the floor as to proposed participation. 


A report was made by the Special Committee of Pro- 
fessional Engineers in Private Practice. This committee 
was set up sometime ago on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, and the approval of the Board of 
Directors, in order to investigate certain contract details of 
various Federal Government agencies, including the De- 

artment of Defense, which makes these contracts difficult 
to fulfill. Subsequently, the Special Committee, consisting 
of T. Carr Forrest, Jr., Chairman, Alan G. Stanford. and 
Alexander Van Praag was appointed by President Sidney 
L. Stolte. 


INTEREST-PACKED MINNESOTA MEETING 
TAKES ACTION PROFESSIONAL PROBLEM 


Board of Directors Hear Committee Chairmen Report On A 
Great Variety of Subjects; Public Relations Program, Unity, 
Education, Ethical Practices Are Highlights. 


The Committee made a study of the current practiog 
of the various National Defense agencies in negotiating 
contracts for Engineering and Architectural Service and 
prepared and presented a 5-page report. The Committe 
has met with representatives of the Armed Forces, and the 
situation was reviewed and the possibilities explored a § ie 
this meeting. The committee expects to meet again with Bi 
Defense Department representatives early in July. 

A discussion on Unity was held which showed that NSPE 
favored Plan “D” overwhelmingly, but that the Society 
was open to suggestions of some compromise in order tp 
further unify the profession. 

The Fall Board of Directors Meeting was scheduled for 
Kansas City, Missouri, for November 9 and 10, 195) 
and the 1952 Annual Meeting of NSPE will be heldig@ 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, at a date which will be announced later, # 


COMMITTEE REPORT BRIEFS .. . 


Extension 


Applications for affiliations with NSPE were receiveia 
from professional engineering societies in two state=™ 
Alabama and Nebraska. Each was conditionally approve 
pending the completion of further requirements and ti 
submission of further information. 


Public Relations 


This report was given by committee Chairman C.& 
Roush, aided by John Waugh of Pendray and Associates, 
public relations consultants. It was brought out that Pend 
ray has investigated the objectives of the NSPE public 
relations program and found them fulfilling a need of the 
profession. A number of engineer employers are now be } 
ing surveyed so as to determine what they would like to 
know about engineers and how the professional society 
can aid employers further. 

A comprehensive program, of which the engineer em 
ployer survey is the first step, has been developed andis 
now in progress. Its objective is to substantially improv 
the public knowledge and acceptance of the Profession# 
Engineer. 


Education 


The Education Committee has developed a statement 0 
policy on engineering education which was adopted ant} 
is as follows: 

“Since four-year undergraduate curricula in engineer 
ing have proven over the years to be satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of industry, since graduate curricula extending 
over one, two, three or more vears are available for thos 
desiring and needing more education, since the combi 
tion of undergraduate and graduate study provides fle 
bility to meet differences in objectives and in length® 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Shown above, left to right, are NSPE 


4 


fl | J President L. L. Dresser, Past President 

om i of NSPE, Sidney L. Stolte, and Paul R. 

nal | Lal Speer, Past President of the Minnesota 
Society, as they enjoy an informal Con- 
vention moment. Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 

i administrator of the Point Four pro- 

in 


gram, is shown at left as he addresses 
the Annual Banquet on Saturday 


evening. 


Sidney L. Stolte, retir- 
ing President of NSPE, is 
shown on the right as he 
addresses the Annual Mect- 
ing. On the left is C. G. 
Roush, Chairman of 
NSPE’s Public Relations 
Committee. 


Show 


Deputy 
time for study, since the American Society for Engineer- Ethical Practices & Defens 
ing Education after exhaustive studies has not yet found The following projects were considered and discussed: — 
sufficient reasons for recommending extension of the four- 1. Use of a Consultant's name on the Letterhead of a 
year undergraduate program, since an extension would Client. lated f 
spread thinner the financial and other resources already 2. Free Engineering. Engine 
over-extended in some cases, the Education Committee of 3. Advertising by Engineers. that co: 
the National Society of Professional Engineers, therefore, 4. Rules of Ethical Conduct. the We 
supports the present four-year undergraduate program, 5. Creeds. recomn 
but recommends graduate study for specially qualified stu- 6. Roster of Engineering Firms. 
dents, thus providing four, five, six or seven years pro- 7. Enforcement of Registration Law. CONV] 
grams as desired and needed. 8. Rewording of Statement on Competitive Bidding. 

“Further the Education Committee of the National So- BE WIV 
ciety of Professional Engineers favors limited experi- Engineers’ Week hostess 
mentation and encourages those schools in a position to The report of this committee showed that the 1951 ithe city 
do so to try new things in engineering education.” Engineers’ Week was an outstanding success, and stimu- [B (Crocke 
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Shown above are a group of NSPE officers and the members of the Board of Directors as they attended the Minneapolis NSPE , 
meeting. Directly behind the NSPE shield is S. L. Stolte, retiring NSPE President. Next on the right is L. L. Dresser, incom- on Wed 
ing NSPE President; left of Stolte is J. A. H. Henderson, President, Dominion Council of Professional Engineers (Canada); 


and at the extreme right of the first row is Russell G. Warner, President, National Council of State Boards of Engineering Executi 
Examiners. Also en; 
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own addressing the convention is W. Walter Watts, 
Deputy Administrator for Production and Procurement, 
if Defense Production Administration. 


d: | 


lated favorable public recognition of the Professional 
Engineer. One recommendation made in the report was 
that committees at the Chapter level for the observance of 
the Week be appointed on or before October 15, and this 
recommendation was approved by the Board of Directors. 


BCONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS .. . 
WIVES OF MINNESOTA SPE MEMBERS played 


: hostess to visiting ladies. They were taken on a tour of 
51 Bthe city and of Lake Minnetonka, visited the famed Betty 
Crocker kitchens at General Mills, the General Electric 
Company’s colorful train exhibit, toured the Museum of 
Natural History and enjoyed luncheons and other get- 
togethers. Most ladies agreed the high point of the feminine 
program was the tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Long- 
® year at their home. 


MINNESOTA VACATIONS were enjoyed by many 
visiting engineers following their attendance at the con- 
vention. One group headed north for a fishing expedition, 
while another headed for the North Shore Area of Lake 
Superior, where Minnesota members arranged for them 
to visit Hibbing and the world’s largest open pit mine. 

SEAWAY QUOTES FROM TWO MEMBERS OF THE 

PANEL. H. Chapman Rose, counsel for the M. A. Hanna 
Company: “It is vital to the Nation’s defense economy. 
It would provide the most economical means of transport- 
ing newly discovered deposits of iron ore in Labrador and 
Canada to steel mills.” Louis A. Schwartz, General Man- 
ager, New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, said 
Great Lakes businessmen have been misled into believing 
the Seaway would bring ocean vessels into their ports. 
Present plans call for a 27-foot channel,” he said. “Only 
Bo per cent of this country’s flag vessels have drafts of 
8 feet or under.” 
ALAN G. STANFORD, Past President of the National 
Bociety, was given a watch at the Annual Dinner on Satur- 
day night in appreciation for his devotion to the affairs of 
the Society and the profession. 

VARIOUS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS INCLUDED a dinner 
given on Thursday evening for the Past Presidents of 
NSPE who were attending the convention, and a dinner 
on Wednesday evening at the Sheik’s Restaurant for the 
Executive Committee and others who had arrived early. 
Also enjoyed by the attending members were parties given 
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by T. Carr Forrest, Jr., the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Company, and a tour of Lake Minnetonka and Minnehaha 
Falls, the latter being illuminated especially for the 
occasion. 

OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS FOR THE ANNUAL 
MEETING WERE Dr. Henry G. Bennett, administrator 
of the Point Four Program, who addressed the Saturday 
night banquet and Mr. W. Walter Watts, deputy admin- 
istrator for Production and Procurement, Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, who spoke at the Saturday noon 
luncheon. 


Bennett Speech... 


(Excerpts from the speech given by Dr. Henry Garland 
Bennett, administrator of the Point Four Program, to the 
Annual Banquet on Saturday evening.) 


Engineering is a modest profession. It does not shout 
its accomplishments from the housetops, so that most peo- 
ple are unaware of the contributions that engineers have 
made and are making to our safety, well-being and hap- 
piness. 

Science makes the advancement of civilization possible, 
but it is the engineers who apply scientific discoveries and 
inventions to everyday life for the benefit of ordinary peo- 
ple. Dr. Fleming and his colleagues gave us penicillin, but 
engineers worked out the methods of mass-producing the 
drug and bringing it within reach of millions of people. 
Pasteur found how to combat disease with anti-toxins, but 
engineers put those life-saving materials at the disposal of 
everybody. Edison perfected the incandescent lamp, but 
it was the engineers who spread light by developing tech- 
niques for manufacturing millions of bulbs at the cost of 
a few cents each. 

Almost everything we see or touch in our daily life is 
in some way the product of an engineer. Food engineers 
processed our breakfast food. The clothes we wear are 
spun, woven, colored, cut and sewn by processes evolved 
by engineers. The house we live in is built according to 
engineering principles. The water we drink from the tap 
without a qualm—and this is one of the few countries of 
the world where it can be done—is safeguarded and de- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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tects and Engineers in Texas” was ratified by the Texas 

Society of Architects in their State Convention in 
November 1950, and by the State Convention of the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineering in February 1951. 


T': following “Joint Rules of Practice Between Archi- 


PREAMBLE: 

For the practice of Architecture and Engineering in the 
State of Texas, the Texas Society of Architects and the 
Texas Society of Professional Engineers, issues this state- 
ment of conduct which is an ethical guide under ordinary 
conditions for business relations with the public and among 
members of both professional societies. All Architects 
and Engineers have an obligation to observe it as such. 


ll. DEFINITIONS: 

A. Primarily, the practice of Architecture and of En- 
gineering shall be defined as set forth in the respective 
Registration Laws of these professions as enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas. 

B. Each profession recognizes the other as an honored 
and learned profession and of equal merit whose close 
cooperation is essential at all times for the benefit of the 
public welfare. 


lll. FIELD OF THE ARCHITECT: 

A. An Architect accepting commissions for projects 
which require engineering aid or assistance shall employ 
Registered Professional Engineers to do such engineering. 


IV. FIELD OF THE ENGINEER: 

A. An Engineer accepting commissions for projects 
which require Architectural aid or assistance shall employ 
Registered Architects to do such architecture. 


V. MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP: 

A. Architects and Engineers will cooperate to uphold 
the diginity and progress of each other's professions b 
exchanging general information and experience, and will 
foster instruction of students in their respective profes- 
sions in every practicable way. 

B. In any case of dispute over questions of relationship 
between Architects and Engineers which cannot be re- 
solved by discussion, and which threatens the amicable 
relationship of the profession generally, or of individual 
members, the matter shall be referred to a Board of 
Arbitrators composed of one member of the Texas So- 
ciety of Architects, chosen by the Architect involved, and 
one member of the Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, chosen by the Engineer involved, who shall select a 


Joint Rules of Practice 
Adopted By Texas Architeets 


and Engineers 


By James H. Howard, P.E.., 


Member T.S.P.E. and Past President San Jacinto Chapter 


third disinterested party to sit with them, and pass on the 
matter at issue, and who shall have power by majority 
decision to make recommendations for appropriate actio 
to the respective societies. 


Vi. PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY: 

A. Architects and Engineers shall interest themselves it 
public welfare on behalf of which they shall at all time 
apply their special knowledge, skill, and training within 
the scope of their commissioned work. 

B. The professions oppose the practice of furnishing + 
the public free engineering or architectural services by « 
manufacturer, contractor, and others, or their representa. 
tives, on designing and planning work which comes within 
the fields of the Registered Architects and Registered 
Professional Engineers. But this shall not be construed a 
to prevent either profession from calling upon a many 
facturer of special equipment to furnish full details of thei 
product and the advantages of its application in specifi 
cases. 


Vil. INDIVIDUAL OBLIGATIONS: 

A. Each Architect and Engineer will familiarize himse 
with the Registration Laws of both professions and wi 
not knowingly violate such laws. 

B. Each Architect and Engineer pledges himself 4 
respect the honest business interests and code of Ethid 
of every colleague and accordingly: 

(1) Will not injure falsely or maliciously, directly ori 
directly the professional reputation, prospects, or busines 
of another Architect or Engineer. 

(2) Will not attempt to supplant another Architect 
Engineer after definite steps have been taken toward hi 
employment. 

(3) Will not compete with another Architect or Eng 
neer for employment on the basis of professional charge 
by reducing or rebating a portion of his usual charges. 
to underbid the other after having been informed of 
charges named by the other. 

(4) Will observe that the practice of taking jobs on 
contingency basis is definitely discouraged. 

(5) No Architect or Engineer will review the work of 
other Architect or Engineer for the same client, exci 
with the knowledge of such colleague or unless the © 
nection of such colleague with the work has been fe 
nated and he has been fully compensated for the w 
already performed. 

(6) Advertising by Architects is disapproved by St 
and National Organizations and will not be used. A 
vertising by Engineers will follow the recommendation! 
the various State and National Engineering Organization 
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but Engineers will not advertise in a self-laudatory or 
other manner derogatory of the impartial truth, or of the 
dignity of the profession. 

7) Will not take advantage of a salaried position to 
compete unfairly with either Architects or Engineers by 
doing professional work at reduced fees. 

(8) Will not encourage violation of these Rules of Prac- 
tice by an actual or implied promise of giving work. 

9) Will not change drawings or specifications pre- 
pared by another colleague and bearing his seal, without 
his knowledge and consent. 

(10) Will endeavor to give recognition in news releases 
on projects to the major work of other Engineers or Archi- 


tects. 


Background 


These Joint Rules of Practice were the outgrowth of a 
panel discussion between Architects and Engineers at the 
November 10, 1947 meeting of the San Jacinto Chapter 
of Texas Society of Professional Engineers in Houston. 
At this meeting J. T. Rather, Jr., a prominent Architect 
of Houston, reviewed the Architect-Engineer Code of 
Ethics in force in Pennsylvania and proposed that the 
Architects and Engineers of Houston further study this 
Code and apply a modification to the Houston Area. 

As a result of this proposal San Jacinto Chapter, 
T.S.P.E., appointed a committee with the writer as Chair- 
man, and the Houston Chapter, AIA., appointed a com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Talbott Wilson, to 
jointly study the proposal and formulate a recommenda- 
tion. 

After considerable discussion among the Architects and 
Engineers of Houston, these Joint Rules were formulated 
and approved by the respective Houston Chapters in sub- 
stantially its present form. 

The Joint Rules were then passed on to the State levels 
with the recommendation that they be studied and acted 
upon for the entire state. 


Basic Needs 


W iru the increasing complexities of both modern archi- 
tecture and engineering and the growing need for better 
cooperation between the professions, to give the public 
the full benefit of the modern capabilities of the Architect- 
Engineer team, it was evident that the adoption of these 
Joint Rules of Practice was needed to clarify, and set 
down in writing, a statement of mutually satisfactory prin- 
ciples of business. Our codes of ethics were too broad in 
scope to sufficiently detail the specific business relation- 
ship of the Architects and Engineers. 

It was agreed that our respective Codes of Ethics were 
excellent in themselves and that we should not attempt to 
write another Code of Ethics, but rather should write a 
set of rules of practice to be used as a guide to good re- 
lations between the professions which would benefit the 
public and the members of the respective professions. 


Observations 


Since the beginning, in 1947, of a discussion of our 
mutual problems there has been a noticeable improvement 
in the day to day business and ethical relationships be- 
tween the Architects and Engineers, in Houston particu- 
larly. There is a growing respect for the capabilities of 
the Architect-Engineer team. The: public and the profes- 
sions both benefit from this fine spirit of professional 
cooperation. They realize more and more that specialized 
training is required in each field and that it is impossible 
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for one to be a competent specialist in both professions 
and keep up the rapid developments in both of these fields. 
Modern structures require good engineering as well as 
good architecture to properly fulfill the requirements of 
the Owner. You cannot have one without-the other and 
serve the best interests of the Owner and the public. 


Wun a client pays a fee for the design of a structure, 
he pays for both good engineering and good architecture 
designed by competent specialists in each field. The Archi- 
tect’s position in his profession is enhanced by competent 
and thoughtful engineering on his jobs. So is the Engi- 
neer’s position enhanced by competent architecture on his 
projects. Again the public benefits. When the Engineer 
tries to do architectural work for which he is not fully 
qualified, he hurts himself, his profession and his client. 
The same applies to the Architect doing engineering for 
which he is not properly qualified. 

In addition to the establishment of these Rules of Prac- 
tice there should be fair and equitable fees established be- 


- tween the professions, for without fair fees one cannot 


give the other his best service. This matter of fees is now 
receiving a review by both groups in Texas and indica- 
tions are that satisfactory results will come from this 
restudy. 

All Engineers and Architects are urged to study and 
apply these Joint Rules of Practice. They are basically 
sound, and even though they may not be perfect they cer- 
tainly form a basis for better day to day relations between 
the professions. 


New Engineering Center 
At Columbia University To 
Be Opened This Year 


Officials of Columbia University have announced the 
opening this year, of the first unit of the new Columbia 
Engineering Center, to be located at 125th St. & Riverside 
Drive. With the School of Engineering as its core, the 
Center will include an International Institute for Advanced 
Engineering Science and a Division of Cooperative En- 
gineering Research, and will combine teaching, research, 
and practice within its activities. The University feels that 
this will prove to be a new and modern idea in engineering 
education, a pioneering venture in the field of American 
higher education. 

Fund-raising for the new Center, under the direction of 
the Engineering Center Program, will be concentrated 
first on the $13,650,000 required for physical needs, which 
will include a modern four-story building which is now be- 
ing remodeled for occupancy this year, and a multi-story 
building adjacent to the first, which is scheduled to be built 
and opened before the University celebrates its Bicenten- 
nial in 1954, The Funds collected will also provide, ulti- 
mately, for additional professorships, fellowships and 
scholarships. 

The campaign forces are being mobilized under the 
Honorary Chairmanship of Pres. Eisenhower, who, despite 
the heavy responsibilities of his new task, will maintain 
close contact with the Engineering Center Program. 

Columbia, in its bold move to meet the need of a unity 
of teaching and research, seems to echo President Eisen- 
hower’s statement: “Let us always remember that our 
American way of life—in peace and in war—increasingly 
depends on our progress in science and engineering.” 
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Miss Mollie Susan Gee 


men of America in a very promising field—that of en- 

gineering. 

Technical engineering is comparatively new in the pro- 
fessionel life of the United States. Engineering is a natural 
outgrowth and accompaniment of our modern intensive 
industrial development, in which diversification of labor 
and a high quality of performance are essential. 

The history of engineering begins with Roman times 
and continues through modern times. It was first em- 
ployed in military operations in the construction of fortifi- 
cations, roads, and bridges. Through the centuries, be- 
cause of demands for engineers in other than a military 
capacity, civil engineering came into being. Then with 
the machine age came mechanical engineering. This, with 
the rising of more complex studies and inventions, was 
broken up into mining, electrical, chemical, and agri- 
cultural engineering—the main branches of engineering 
studies today. Thus, the profession has grown from one 
comprising a few practical mathematical minded men to 
one involving thousands of college graduates and self 
educated men. 

During the nineteenth century engineers were engaged 
in private practice, as consultants and advisers, and inde- 
pendent construction. But the intensive construction and 
manufacturing era, ushered in by mass-production meth- 
ods early in this century, brought about a decided increase 
in the number of engineers and resulted in their employ- 
ment as salaried workers for large companies. They be- 
came technical leaders, and their ranks increased more 
rapidly than those of any other industrial group. 

The functional divisions of engineering are research, 
development, production, design, construction, operation. 

and management. The principal engineering fields are 
civil, naval aeronautical, sanitary, chemical, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, metallurgical, and architectural. Now 
all phases of the engineering profession face the greatest 
prospects in history. 

Today, as the world so rapidly expands, there are great 
advancement opportunities in all fields of engineering. 
Significant developments in all of these fields have come 
about which foreshadow enormous expansion. At least 
ten thousand American engineers and technicians will be 
needed in the industrial awakening of Latin America 
alone. The greater portion of all increased employment 
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[== innumerable opportunities are open to the young 


Student of Mrs. Maurine McKinney, English Instructor at the 


AN ESSAY ON 
ENGINEERING 


By Mollie Susan Gee 


Texas City High School, Texas City, Texas 


(Miss Gee is the winner of the state-wide essay contest on “Engineer. 


ing as a Profession” which the Texas Society recently sponsored.) 


will be realized in mining, manufacture. construction, 
utilities, transportation, and metallurgy, all fields in which 
engineering predominates. Technological and scientific 
development is dependent upon the engineer. 

To become a successful engineer it is necessary to have 
certain personal qualifications. The person must have 
scientific aptitude, imagination, open-mindedness, self- 
criticism, intellectual curiosity, organizational ability, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, originality, dependability, and 
ingenuity. He must have the power to think in terms of 
numbers, formulas, and algebraic symbols. Above every: 
thing else, the engineer must have. or must develop the 
ability to analyze, to think logically, to take the necessary 
data and reason through to a solution. 

Mechanics is one of the basic studies of all engineering. 
It is the foundation upon which much of the engineering 
computation is based. A thorough grasp of mechanics is 
essential to the engineer and the knowledge becomes one 
of his greatest assets and most useful tools. 

Algebra and geometry are also essential, principally for 
two of the mathematical concepts—the equation, and the 
plotting upon squared paper of the equation. Here are 
fundamental concepts of the greatest import. They o- 
ordinate immediately with what is the greatest attribute 
of mathematics, that is—the means whereby phenomena 
are visualized for practical use. 

Educational requisites of the engineer are: a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics, a knowledge of human rele: 
tions and economics, and graduation from an accredited 
school of engineering. These requirements tie in closely 
with the personal qualifications, for many of the latter 
are acquired through education. 

Although the distinguishing feature of modern engi 
neering is its dependence on scientific fact, that engineer 
starts down the road to failure who considers his pro 
fessional equipment complete when he has passed 4 
requisite number of courses at college. Those hallmarks 
of ancient engineering—native wit, ingenuity, and prac 
tical experience—still remain the ingredients without 
which engineering falls short of being a profession. 

Having been endowed more or less completely with 
qualifications and capacities requisite for a professional 
engineer and having developed them with the aid of edt 
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PUBLICITY EQUALS 
PRESTIGE 


Every engineer has a job to do that 
is not directly related to the project 
that he is working on, but which is 
important to the prestige of the engi- 
neering profession. That job is to let 
the layman know what he is doing, 
why he is doing it, and what the re- 
sults would be if they failed to do it. 
In other words, publicity is an extra- 
curricular part of an engineer’s re- 
sponsibility. 

If the engineers can succeed in be- 
ing objective about their profession 
and if they can look at the problem 
from a nontechnical point of view, 
they can usually think of a number of 
reasons why the public is not placing 
them quite on a par with the other 
professions. They usually say that the 
term “engineer” is misapplied; that 
engineering training is not right be- 
cause it is too specialized or there is 
not enough time spent on cultural sub- 
jects and the humanities; that most 
doctors and lawyers work directly for 
themselves while most engineers are 
employees. If the discussion is carried 
on to its conclusion, it usually ends 
with a decision that there are several 
things that “they” (meaning the pro- 
fession at large) ought to do. 

While I do not agree that the state 
of affairs is quite as bad as many en- 
gineers seem to think, I do believe that 
the real reason for what lack of ap- 
preciation there is lies not so much in 
failures of societies as in the failures 
of ourselves to publicize ourselves and 
our work. I believe it is an important 
part of our business to let people know 
what we stand for and what we are 
doing. I believe we can do this by be- 
ing better mixers. 


Engineers are not accepted as they 
should be because the public does not 
know about them, and the reason for 
this is that the engineers have not 
bothered to tell them. Engineers usual- 
ly pay little attention to publicity be- 
cause they are absorbed in their work. 
Because they know how important 
their work is, they take it for granted 
that the public knows it also. 

Engineers depend too much on the 
societies to do the publicity work for 
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them, and when they find that pub- 
licity has not taken root they are in- 
clined to blame the societies. In this 
they are mistaken. The societies can- 
not do much of the needed publicity 
work; it can only be done individual- 
ly by the engineers themselves. 

An important thing to remember is 
that it is not just for personal pres- 
tige or gain that engineers have a re- 
sponsibility to keep their profession 
before the public. There is another 
reason far more important than that. 

This is an age of engineering. En- 
gineering has brought our civilization 
into existence, and directed our way 
of life, and our civilization is sustained 
by engineering. It will take more en- 
gineering, perhaps much more than 
we think, to keep our civilization go- 
ing in the future. Engineering must be 
able to attract our best men, our most 
public-spirited men. The engineering 
profession must have prestige. 

The following comment recently 
appeared in a New York paper: “In a 
predominantly engineering civiliza- 
tion, a civilization surrounded and 
sustained by the work of the engineer 
and incapable of living an hour ex- 
cept for his efforts, it is remarkable 
how few engineers ever reach public 
prominence. We duly honor our poets, 
and statesmen, our philosophers and 
soldiers and scientists, but we seldom 
know who our engineers are.” 

I am firmly convinced that the only 
reason why the public does not know 
who its engineers are is that the engi- 
neers have not bothered to tell them. 
I believe the time is ripe for the engi- 
neer to step forward ‘and to take the 
place of leadership in a technical world 
that is rightfully his, a place that only 
the engineer can fill as it should be 
filled. — C. M. Hathaway, President, 
Hathaway Instrument Company. Elec- 
trical Engineering, May, 1951. 


HOW BIG IS AN INCH? 


The fact that we have a high degree 
of standardization has made life sim- 
pler for us in ways so basic and so 
obvious that we do not even realize 
they exist. It has given us the free 
national market which we take so 
casually. To you, the American con- 


sumer, it has given lower prices and 
better quality, more safety, prompter 
exchange and repair service, and all 
the other material advantages of mass 
production. 


Standardization is economically and 
socially desirable at any time, but in 
time of war or preparation for war. 
it becomes nothing less than a requi- 
site for survival. The most elo- 
quent plea for standardization I knew 
was uttered in wartime. A U.S. Eighth 
Air Force mechanic said bitterly. 
“We can’t borrow parts from the 
British. We can’t even steal them. 


They don’t fit.” 


Throughout World War II we had 
a higher degree of industrial stand- 
ardization than any nation, including 
our own, had ever applied to the win- 
ning of a war. American mass pro- 
duction, made possible by standard- 
ization, was our number one weapon 
in that war. And yet we cannot possi- 
bly estimate the loss we suffered in 
men and money, in time and re- 
sources, because of lack of certain 
proper standards. 


We are much better prepared in 
standards today because of things 
learned, of men trained, of work done 
in standardization over the past ten 
years, both during the war and in the 
phenomenal post-war industrial ex- 
pansion. 


Standards activities that will give 
us more efficient economic mobiliza- 
tion and rearmament have been con- 
tinuing, some of them speeded up by 
the events of the past six months. 
Whether or not we Americans appre- 
ciate standards, whether we examine 
them in peace or in time of war, stand- 
ardization is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of our economic system. It got 
us where we are today. But we have 
cashed in on only a fraction of what 
peacetime standards can give us in 
almost any field. 


Standards to remedy these condi- 
tions do not come about by accident. 
They are born in a conscious effort; 
they are developed with organized 
machinery. Today the question of 
who is to control this machinery is a 
problem of our internal economy that 
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is at once unrecognized, obscure, and 
crucial. 


The problem has not been with us 
for long, for in our industrial begin- 
nings our standards were written by 
only two men—the maker and the 
user. The Federal government joined 
producer and user as the third part- 
ner in the making of standards. 


Now the Federal government has 
an important role to play in the writ- 
ing of our standards. Historically, the 
Federal government has an admirable 
record in formulating standards, in 
supporting the principles of standard- 
ization, and in promoting their knowl- 
edge and use, particularly in the field 
of health and safety. Government ob- 
viously has the right to set standards 
for the goods it buys. It is an inter- 
ested party, and should be an active 
and watchful one. 


So much is granted. But there is a 
wide difference between some and 
much, and an even vaster distinction 
between much and all. There are 
trends, plans and proposals currently 
under way that would make stand- 
ardization wholly or mainly a func- 
tion of government, and I am opposed 
to them. I do not want my talented, 
capable and sincere friends in the 
federal agencies in Washington to 
write the industrial standards of this 
country. Too much is at stake. 


Standards are now being built into 
the very structure of American indus- 
try. They are the controls that man- 
agement employs to direct smooth and 
efficient company operation. The 
standards a manufacturer uses in op- 
erating his plant, the control of the 
quality of his product, the specifica- 
tions under which he sells that prod- 
uct—all these are fundamental func- 
tions of business management. 


On the day that standards become 
a governmental function and responsi- 
bility, as is now being threatened, the 
government will take a very long step, 
toward the control of American in- 
dustry. 

I am opposed to government con- 
trols of standards activities, however, 
for a much simpler reason. No govern- 
ment planner knows enough to write 
standards for the rest of American 
industry and all other American peo- 
ple. 

Now the situation certainly alters 
when people begin to shoot at us. In 
time of war we must quickly take 
measures to save materials and man- 
power, to bring maximum efforts and 
resources to bear on production and 
mobilization. Under such pressure 
there are naturally tendencies and a 
will to give full authority to a planner 
or a group of planners, to hand down 


standards by decree. A point to re- 
.member, however, is that they must 
still be effective, workable standards. 
The planner, of course, is no wiser 
simply because bullets are flying or 
because he has put on a uniform. 
Those are just people moving around 
up there, and they are as fallible as 
ever. The standards, the thousands 
upon thousands of purchase specifica- 
tions they hand down, are as likely as 
before to be unrealistic, uncreative and 
unnecessarily expensive. With this 
added difference: their errors can 
now be a thousand times more serious. 


The answer lies in consensus. Where 
everyone is affected by standards, 
everyone should make the standards. 
Every group substantially concerned 
—manufacturer, designer, distributor, 
seller, consumer, the government— 
should have the right to participate in 
deciding what the provisions of a 
standard shall be, and none should 
dominate the decision at the expense 
of another. For if a standard is to be 
of any value, it must be generally ac- 
ceptable to all who use it. Industries, 
like people, are most willing to abide 
by regulations which they set up them- 
selves. 


Our standards are now basic to our 
industrial economy. They will be more 
important than ever as we organize re- 
sistance against aggressive forces. 
When this crisis ends, we must work 
to achieve a higher degree of har- 
mony and order in our world; to re- 
lieve the strain of modern living by 
simplification; to increase the stand- 
ard of living through more efficient 
production of interchangeable parts 
in a free market. We must use stand- 
ards as “the liberator that relegates 
the problems that have already been 
solved to the field of routine, and 
leaves the creative faculties free for 
the problems that are still unsolved.” 


I say that this is not work for the 
master planner. Creative dynamic 
standards are not composed on higher 
levels and handed down by decree and 
proclamation. They are formulated by 
the voluntary agreement of all groups 
concerned. They must be worked out 
by the people themselves. — Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders, Atlantic Monthly. 


THE ULTIMATE OBJEC. 
TIVE OF LIFE 


What is the objective of life, the 
achievement of which is to measure 
the success of any system of morals or 
of government? In considering such 
matters, we must distinguish immedi. 
ate and ultimate objectives. There are 
many ways of reaching a given end, 
What is important is the position ult. 
mately reached. This is well illustrated 
by the experiences of Russia and the 
United States in World War II. 


Some said we were fighting Hitler, 
The Russians were also fighting Hit 
ler. Some said we were fighting for 
our lives. In a much more imminent 
sense the Russians were also fighting 
for their lives. The Russians regarded 
these, however, only as immediate ob. 
jectives. They never forgot that their 
ultimate objective was the extension 
of their form of communism through. 
out the world. 


What then is the ultimate objectives 
of life on earth. Many philosophers 
have thought the answer to be human 
happiness. Still there are fundamental 
reasons why human happiness should 
not be the ultimate objective of man. 


A first reason stems from the origin 
of this sense through the process of 
evolution. This process adapts only to 
conditions which have existed for a 
long time and makes no provision for 
change in conditions. Many of the con- 
ditions most helpful, as well as most 
harmful, to the human race have ex- 
isted only for a few generations, a pe- 
riod much too short for human tastes 
to develop any powers of discrimina- 
tion. We have every reason to believe 
that these changes will be much more 
rapid in the future. In a world subject 
to such perpetual change, human 
senses, however elevated, will always 
be obsolete to a considerable extent. 
A state of happiness based on obsolete 
values cannot furnish a satisfactory 
ultimate objective. 


Another reason for rejecting human 
happiness as the objective is that it 
gives too great importance to the hu- 
man species. Man is merely the crea- 
ture which at the present moment is 
at the top of the animal scale. Morals 
should not depend on the stage of evo- 
lution. To see the absurdity of this, 
we need only apply this same criterion 
at an earlier period. At one time 
highest form of life was represented 
by single-cell creatures of the type of 
the Protozoa; no one would now take 
the ultimate objective of life to be the 
happiness of Protozoa. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Seaway and Mr. Uhl... 


Dear Editor: 

In view of the fact that I live in the 
St. Lawrence River Area, and further that 
I have not only been interested in the 
project from an engineering and economic 
standpoint but to some extent have been in 
contact with it both before and after the 
State of New York set up the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, I was 
interested in the article entitled, “From 
Duluth To The Sea” in the April issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

It is very difficult to give the complete 
picture of the situation in the space avail- 
able for such an article in the AMERICAN 
EncINEER but I did not give that phase of 
the question much thought until I read the 
letter of W. F. Uhl, P.E. of Boston in 
May 1951 issue, who was guilty of making 
the same kind of statements that he accused 
the writer of the article of making. 

It is true that the St. Lawrence River 
freezes over and that navigation ceases for 
a period each year, but not for fifty per 
cent of the time. The correct average figure 
is thirty-seven per cent, however the power 
operates one hundred per cent of the time. 

You have already answered many of Mr. 
Uhl’s questions in your editorial comments 
following his letter. 

Yes, engineers, although human, are ex- 
pected to be factual and may I suggest that 
Mr. Uhl go and do likewise. 

To attempt to give an outline of all the 
facts would take volumes and may I quote 
a remark made by a country editor: “A 
man’s opinion changes as his interests may 
appear.” 

Many of the same financial interests that 
are now opposing this development, for 
many years have attempted to secure the 
benefits for themselves. 

Does anyone seriously believe that the 
opposition is interested in any phase other 
than how the benefits to the many might 
affect them personally? 


Wiiiam T. Fiexp, P.E., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Unthinking Engineers . . . 


Dear Editor: 


I am happy to read about the eorts be- 
ing made to bring about unity in the engi- 
neering profession because I realize that 
unity is necessary to the future progress of 
the profession. I am thinking, however, that 
before any real results can be obtained in 
impressing the public with the profession’s 
worth something will have to be done about 
the members of our profession who, un- 
thinkingly perhaps, are contributing to the 
Pauperization of our posterity. 

Among the unthinking group I would 
place those who cooperate in the design 
and construction of the Federal power 
Projects as civilian employees of the Gov- 
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ernment. I say unthinking out of charity 
because it is impossible for me to see how 
anyone with the supposed awareness of the 
engineer can fail to realize that, almost 
without exception, these projects are eco- 
nomically impossible. As examples: T.V.A. 
cost the people of the United States 25 
million dollars last year in interest, prin- 
cipal and taxes which would have been 
collected had the power operations been 
under private control. Hungry Horse cost 
more than twice the original estimate. 

Also in the unthinking group I would 
place those in consulting practice who ac- 
cept work which is economically unsound, 
such as the design of power plants for small 
municipalities which logically have no 
chance of competing with large private 
utilities which might be in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Could it be that the engineer believes 
that only the job itself is important and 
that he is not concerned with the social 
and economic aspects of his work? It looks 
that way to me in spite of all I read about 
how the engineer is discharging his civic 
responsibilities. But maybe I shouldn’t be 
so harsh, after all we have to eat and one 
dollar bill looks like any other. 

Georce E. Renp. P.E.., 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Good News... 


Dear Editor: 

May I compliment you and your staff 
on the excellent material in the May, 1951 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER? 

It really was a pleasure to read it from 


cover to cover. 
H. M. Swrnart, P.E. 
Brewster, Ohio 


Young Engineers... 


Dear Editor: 

I think you are doing the engineering 
profession a great service by publishing 
such articles as the one “From College To 
Industry” found in the June issue. If we 
can get these young men to start thinking 
seriously about the profession and profes- 
sionalism while they are still youths, we 
are going to have our battle won within a 
few years. 

Good luck to you in your efforts. 

A. Horr, P.E., 
Chadron, Neb. 


More Surveys... 


Dear Editor: 


The surveys used in the May and June 
issues of the magazine were interesting. . . . 
Why not put more questions of current 
interest to the members from time to time? 

Joun A. Gass, P.E., 
Chicago, Il. 


$8,000 to Start... 


Dear Editor: 


I read your magazine constantly through 
my superior who is a P.E.—as I do not 
qualify yet for my own rating. I have been 
reading many articles concerning the value 
of engineers’ services, but the latest takes 
the cake. 

The article I am including (see below) 
appeared in the Boston Traveler of June 11, 
1951, as an editorial and I think that most 
of the P.E. members will get a good laugh 
out of it. Here it is: 


“Starting work after college at $8,000 a 
year! It sounds like Junior going to work 
for a soft-hearted tycoon daddy. It isn’t 
though. In the year 1951 this fantastic 
figure is what many of the graduates of 
technical schools are getting the moment 
they step from college into industry. $155 
a week! 

These sky-high wages are, of course, no 
true reflection of the value of these young 
men, no matter how well trained. They 
reflect instead a serious and growing short- 
age of engineers in America. 


Dr. Karl T. Compton spelled it out the 
other day for an M.L.T. audience. Last year, 
he said, America produced 50,000 engi- 
neers. This year the figure is 32,000 and by 
1954 it will be down to 17,000. 

Our technical pipeline is drying up. In 
the meantime Russia is tripling the yearly 
production of the men it takes to make and 
run the machines of peace or war. 


Another distinguished educator and sci- 
entist, Harvard’s Dr. Conant, has another 
angle on this business of technical competi- 
tion between free America and slave Russia. 
He said the other day that in the long run 
he was betting on the technical triumph 
of our “uncommitted investigators” over 
the party-line scientists of the Soviet Union. 


For the long run of so-called pure sci- 
ence, we agree. For the shorter run of 
applied science —the engineers and tech- 
nicians of all kinds—it is most disturbing 
to find our production of skills in a steep 
decline while the Russians’ is rapidly rising. 
We are sure Dr. Conant would subscribe to 
this view. 

Something has got to be done to reopen 
and enlarge the technical-skill pipeline be- 
fore even our present productive equipment 
starts slowing down, not to speak of the 
new and improved processes that must re- 
place it. 


That $8,000 for a 21-year-old is a clear 
warning from the market place that our 
technical talent is in dangerously short 
supply.” 

Harry M. Gross, Jr.. 
Winthrop, Mass. 


The ODM Story... 


Dear Editor: 


. .. the Howse story in the June issue en- 
titled, “The ODM and the Job Ahead,” was 
the first clear picture on the defense setup 
that I have been able to come across. .. . 

I hope that even with things settling down 
in Korea that we will not drop our guard 
and let the Russians get their way. [ agree 
with Howse that America’s greatest prob- 
lem in connection with the defense pro- 
gram, will be keeping the people from going 
asleep at the switch. We engineers, work- 
ing in industry as we do, can heip to tell 
the public of the need for remaining 

Rocer M. Text, P. E., 
Selby, S. D. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Title: Engineering And West- 


ern Civilization. 
Author: James Kip Finch. 


Published by: McGraw - Hill 
Book Company. Price: $5.00. 


James Kip Finch, Renwick Profes- 
sor of Civil Engineering and Dean 
Emeritus of the School of Engineer- 
ing, Columbia University, has, in this 
book, outlined the history of engi- 
neering from the earliest beginnings 
in Egypt, Greece and Rome, to the 
specialized technology of today. In 
his survey of the past, the author 
leads us from the Middle Ages with 
their introduction of stone masonry 
and gunpowder, down through the 
“Age of French Leadership,” “The 
Victorian Era” with Britain as an In- 
dustrial Empire and world power, 
“The Frontier Phase of American 
Engineering” in the 19th Century, 
and up to the rise of Engineering Sci- 
ence. Here begins his survey of Mod- 
ern Engineering in which the rela- 
tionships between engineering ad- 
vances and accompanying economic 
and social progress are clearly drawn. 
The author not only surveys the past 
but analyzes and appraises current 
trends and developments. 

Beginning with Chapter 8, he deals, 
one by one, with the important fac- 
tors of our National economic set-up 
which largely affect engineering; i. e., 
transportation, materials, power, in- 
dustry, and so on. Another aspect of 
the. situation, that of “Engineering 
and the Worker,” is discussed with 
uncommon insight. Also of timely 
interest to the reader is Chapter 18: 
“The Distribution of Technological 
Gains,” with its provocative sub-title: 


Who Gets the Profits? 


A conscious attempt is made to 
avoid technical details and to present 
the story in a comprehensible manner 
suitable to the historical perspective. 
However, the book includes a wealth 
of factual material hitherto widely 
scattered in specialized technical pub- 
lications. An extensive bibliography 
is provided for students and research- 
ers who may wish to pursue more 
thoroughly the study of any topic. 

In his attempt to uncover some of 
the basic relationships between tech- 
nological advances and the socio- 
economic changes which inevitably 
follow, Professor Finch has been suc- 
cessful to a high degree. The engi- 
neer needs today, probably more than 
at any other period in the history of 


Western civilization, a frame of ref- 
erence by which to comprehend him- 
self and the ultimate significance of 
his endeavor. For, as the author 
states in his preface, “If continued en- 


_ gineering progress is an inescapable 


essential in our search for the good 
life for man . . . then it is our respon- 
sibility not only to understand how 
to use technological advances to the 
optimum advantage but also how to 
provide those conditions which will 
foster and maintain such advances.” 
“Engineering and Western Civiliza- 
tion” provides an excellent founda- 
tion for the first step toward that un- 
derstanding.—C. L. S. 


Title: The Engineering Pro- 
fession. 


Authors: Theodore J. Hoover 
and John Charles L. Fish. 


Published by: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, Califor- 
nia. Price: $7.50. 


It is rare indeed that one finds a 
book on engineering of such value to 
so many groups of readers as “The 
Engineering Profession” by Theodore 
Hoover and John Lounsbury Fish. 

This is must reading for vocational 
guidance counselors and for the high 
school student who is interested in 
engineering as a career. 

Not to have read this book would 
leave a gap in the education of the 
engineering graduate who is about to 
enter his chosen profession. The ex- 
perienced engineer should read it if 
only to remind himself of the ideals 
of his profession and how it should 
be practiced. 

Starting with the Who and What of 
engineering, the authors cover the 
broad fields and functions of engi- 
neering and then make a careful 
study of the specialized engineering 
branches, describing the nature and 
character of the field, the functions of 
the engineer engaged in it, and the 
practical details of his job including 
the salary range—which are a little 
out of date now. 

The latter part of the book deals 


with the method of engineering and | 


its application as well as several use- 
ful and informative chapters on vo- 
cational guidance and education. 
For those to whom engineering has 
any attraction at all, here is your 


book.—A. F. B. 


OUR 
AUTHORS 


Alois W. Graf, P.E., (Honest 
Are You An Engineer ?—page 9); 
is a patent lawyer in Chicago, Il]. 
nois, and a registered professional 
engineer in the state of Illinois. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota with a B. S. in Electrical 
Engineering and 
received his L. L. 
B. degree from 
the National Law 
University. 

He is president 
of the Illinois En- 
gineering Coun- 
cil; Director of 
the National Elec- 
tronics Confer- 
ence; Director 
and Secretary of the Ulrich Products 
Corporation; and Secretary of the 
Ulrich Foundation, Incorporated. 

His professional organization affili- 
ations include the Illinois Society, the 
National Society, Institute of Radio 
Engineers, Radio Engineers Club of 
Chicago. American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, Illinois and Chicago Bar As- 
sociations, Chicago Law Institute, and 
the Chicago Patent Law Association. 
He is also a member of Optimist In- 
ternational and the Hammond, Indi- 


ana, P-T-A. 


James H. Howard, P.E., (Joint 
Rules of Practice Adopted by 
Texas Architects and Engineers 
—page 16), is immediate past presi- 
dent of the San Jacinto Chap- 
ter, T.S.P.E.. member of N.S.P.E., 
A.S.M.E. and Houston Engineers 
Club. He has been 
a practicing con- 
sulting engineer 
in Houston since 
1945. His firm, 
Howard and 
Johnson, special- 
izes in engineer- 
ing work for 
Architects. 

He is a Lieu- 
tenant Command- 
er in the U. S. N. R., and was red 
ated from the Rice Institute with a 
B. S. in Mechanical Engineering de- 
gree in 1932. He has been active in 
engineering activities since that time. 
Over twenty-five patents on oil field 
equipment have been issued to him. 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


Beach Of Georgia 
Society Passes Away 
After Brief Illness 


Donald De Neen Beach, P. E., 
Past President of the Georgia Society, 
died at his home in Atlanta on April 
29, following an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Beach, 48, was born in Ottawa, 
Ohio, and was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1926. He was a 
member of the Tau Kappa Upsilon 
fraternity there. He joined the At- 
lanta Gas Light Company 24 years 
ago, and since 1941 has been in At- 
lanta where he served as Industrial 
Sales Manager of the company. 

Beach was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the Georgia Engineering 

ociety, in addition to the National 
Society and the Georgia Society. 


Chase Of Cleveland 
Chapter, OSPE Accepts 
N.P.A. Appointment 


Warren Chase, P. E., member of 
the Cleveland Chapter, OSPE, has 
been appointed as Deputy Director of 
the Communications Equipment Di- 
‘ision of the National Production 
Authority in Washington, D. C. 
hase was serving as Public Affairs 
ommittee Chairman for the Cleve- 
and Chapter at the time of his ap- 
pointment. 


Miami Chapter Of 
Florida Society Sees 
Film At Recent Meet 


The Miami Chapter of the Florida 
pociety met at the University of 
lami Student Club for a dinner 
eeting on May 30th. The feature of 
€ evening was a presentation of the 
lor film “Building for the Nations.” 
The film was a photographic record 
bf the fabrication and erection of the 
structural steel for the United Na- 


Headquarters Building in New 
York. 


uly, 1951 


LEAVES MSPE POST 


Richard R. Price, P.E. 


Price Resigns As 
Executive Secretary of 
Minnesota Society 


Dr. Richard R. Price, Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Society. 
has presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Society his resignation 
from that office, effective July 1, 1951. 

In 1913 Dr. Price came to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, where he had founded 
the Extension Division and was its 
Director for four years. In Minnesota 
he founded the Extension Division 
and was its Director for 30 years. As 
a part of his activities he organized 
the League of Kansas Municipalities 
in 1910 and the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities in 1913. In both of 
these Leagues he was the executive 
officer during his incumbency and tied 
them both into affiliation with the 
State University through his Munici- 
pal Reference Bureau. 

Dr. Price retired from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1943 and be- 
came Executive Secretary of M.S.P.E. 
on a part-time basis in 1944. He holds 
a B.A. degree from the University of 
Kansas, and a M.A. and the Doctor's 
degree from Harvard University. 


Chapman Appoints 
Fairman To Defense 
Power Position 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman announced recently that 
James F. Fairman, P. E.. member of 
the New York State Society. will suc- 
ceed Clifford B. McManus of Atlanta, 
Georgia, as administrator of the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. 
Mr. Fairman has been serving as a 
deputy to Mr. McManus since last 
March. The resignation of McManus 
was effective as of June 8. 

Mr. Fairman has been president of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, has served as President 
of the New York State Society and 
as Vice-President of the National 
Society. 


Dresser Awarded 
Honorary Doctorate 


From Tri-State College 


NSPE President L. L. Dresser was 
honored by the Tri-State College on 
June 7 when the college conferred 
the honorary degree of L.L.D. upon 
him. The honor was awarded to him 
for his outstanding leadership in and 
contribution to his chosen profession. 

Dresser was graduated from Tri- 
State in 1923 with a B.S. in Civil En- 
gineering, and the doctorate degree 
was awarded to him upon his return 
to the college to address the graduat- 
ing class of 1951. 


Crawford Of Michigan 
University Resigns To 
Enter Private Practice 


Ivan C. Crawford, P. E.. member 
of the Ann Arbor Chapter of the 
MSPE, and Dean of the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Michigan, has retired from that office 
as of June 30. 

Dean Crawford plans to return to 
his native Colorado and establish a 
home in Boulder, where he will be 
engaged in consulting engineering. 
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Professor Jackson 
Of Massachusetts SPE 
Honored By M.I. T. 


A seminar room in the department 
of Electrical Engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has been named for one of the Mas- 
sachusetts SPE’s oldest and most 
distinguished members, Dugald C. 
Jackson, P. E., who for 27 years was 
head of the department, and has been 
Professor Emeritus since his retire- 
ment in 1935. 

In presenting the room on behalf of 
M. I. T., Dr. Edward T. Moreland. 
former Executive Vice-President of 
the Institute, stressed the importance 
of Professor Jackson’s contribution to 
engineering and engineering educa- 
tion. He pointed out that from his 
graduation from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1885 to the present, Jack- 
son has witnessed and been a part of 
almost the entire growth of the elec- 
trical industry as it is known today. 

The new room, which will be used 
for graduate seminars and other meet- 
ings, adjoins the headquarters of the 
Electrical Engineering department. 


Professor Jackson was not able to 
be present at the dedication cere- 


- monies, but members of his family, 


including his wife, were present and 
the entire ceremony was transmitted 
by wire to Professor Jackson’s home. 


Western Chapter Of 
MSPE Hears Address By 
Kansas City Mayor 


At a dinner meeting of the West- 
ern Chapter of the Missouri Society 
held recently, members heard an ad- 
dress by the Honorable William E. 
Kemp, Mayor of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, concerning the issues in the 
City election. 

In addition to Mayor Kemp’s ad- 
dress, various candidates for mu- 
nicipal office were introduced to the 
membership. 


Salina Chapter Of 
Kansas Society Holds 


Annual Picnic Outing 


The Salina Chapter of the Kansas 
Society met on May 2 at the Pioneer 
Rod and Gun Club for an informal 
outing. President W. F. Ryan ar- 
ranged for the use of the club and 
grounds, and the occasion proved so 
successful that another outing of this 
type is planned later in the summer. 
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Backhaus Of Maryland 
Society Appointed 
To New York Posi 


The New York State Building Code 
Commission recently announced the 
appointment, effective June 1, of Al- 
bert P. Backhaus, P. E., member of 
the Maryland Society, as Technical 
Director. Mr. Backhaus, who is at 
present the Principal Building Engi- 
neer of the State of Maryland, has 
taken a leave of absence from that 
position to accept this appointment. 

Mr. Backhaus is a graduate of the 
University of Maryland College of 
Engineering. Prior to appointment 
as Principal Building Engineer in 
1947, he served for two years as 
Structural Engineer of the Maryland 
Department of Public Improvements. 
He has also served as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Building Code Commis- 
sion of the State of Maryland. 


Cincinnati Chapter 
Hears Address By 
Indian Speaker 


The Cincinnati Chapter of the Ohio 
SPE met in the Hotel Alms on May 
7 to hear an address by Nilkanth 
Chavre, a prodigy of the late Ma- 
hatma Ghandi, on “The United Na- 
tions in the East.” 

In his address, Mr. Chavre stated 
that India’s greatest problem today is 
a control of her population and il- 
literacy. He also stated: that India 
now has socialized medicine and doc- 
tors are held responsible for the peo- 
ple in their territories. 

Mr. Chavre also discussed the pres- 
ent world situation and the differences 
between the Eastern and Western 
worlds, but expressed the hope that in 
years to come these differences could 
be overcome. 


Bronx County Chapter 
Hears Educators 
Speak Recently 


The Bronx County Chapter of the 
New York State SPE met on May 3 
at the Concourse Plaza Hotel for a 
special meeting to which all profes- 
sional engineers, E-I-Ts, and engi- 
neering students were cordially in- 
vited. 

Brother Amandus Leo, Dean of 
the School of Engineering, Manhat- 
tan College, and Dean Thorndike 
Saville of the College of Engineering, 
New York University, spoke to the 
group on “The Status of Engineering 
Students in American Colleges.” 


Pennsylvania Socie 
Holds Annual Convenitig, 
Recently In Allentoy, 


The Pennsylvania Society held ja 
16th Annual Convention at the Holm 
Americus in Allentown, Pennsylvani 
on May 18 and 19, with the Lehjilm 
Valley Chapter, PSPE, as hosts, 


For the first time in Pennsylyanj 
exhibits were held in conjunction wim 
the Convention and there was a prig 
ed Convention Directory with ¢gg 
plete programs of all events and adyg 
tising from approximately 100 fim 
handling engineering equipment, mip 
terials, or services. 


On Friday afternoon, May 18 q | 
gineers who attended the conventi 


were given their choice of visiting} 8 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Companf of N 
the modern textile mill of R. K.Lanf dent 
in Bethlehem, or the Universal Ally aoe 


Cement Company in Northampt 
While the plant trips were being take) 
the ladies were taken on a ty 
through Moravian College for Won 
en in Bethlehem, and then to a tea 
the Moravian Seminary, “Gres 


Pond.” 


In the evening the engineers 
their wives attended the Presiden! 
Dinner in the ballroom of the hot 
PSPE President Robert A. Blad 
burn gave a short address of welcon 
and the featured speaker for the of 
casion was Donald V. Hook, Mayors 
Allentown. 


The Annual Meeting was convene 
at 9:30 on Saturday morning, wil 
representatives present from | 
Chapters throughout the State. I 
ports were given by the Officers an 
Committee Chairmen, showing th 
the Society had gained more member 
during the year than any other Stat 
Society. NSPE President Sidney 
Stolte and NSPE Executive Dired 
Paul H. Robbins spoke briefly 
some of the work and problems @ 
NSPE. 


NSPE President Sidney L. Sid™ 
was the principal speaker at the @ 
nual Banquet which was held 
Saturday evening. Ritchie 
Jr., P.E., presented the member# 
plaque, named the “Ritchie La 
Award” to the Reading Chapter™ 
its outstanding work on members 


PSPE  Past-President Clana 
Shoch presented a certificate ohm 
preciation and a suitably 
wrist watch to retiring PSPE Pim 
dent Robert A. Blackburn, who 
made a brief address and introddt 
the new President of the Pennsylvatl L 
Society, J. D. Carpenter. Mre 
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Shown above at the President’s Dinner are, Shown above is Mayor Don- Clarence Shoch, Convention Chairman for 
left to right: George Nicastro, Vice-President ald V. Hock of Allentown, the the State Society, is pictured above on the 
of NSPE; Allan Kidder, retiring Vice-Presi- featured speaker of the eve- left, conversing with Clifford Frick, General 
dent of PSPE; Paul Hildebrand, Convention ning. Convention Chairman for the host Chapter. 
Manager; and D. E. Weinland, D.D., Presi- 

dent of Moravian College for Women. 


onvene 
g, will 
te. 
ors-@a Pictured above are, left to right: C. T. Shoch, P.E. of Allentown, Shown at the Annual Meeting are, left to right: Re- 
with Don Peters, P.E., and Marcel Fertig, P.E., of Pittsburgh. tiring PSPE President R. A. Blackburn, NSPE Presi- 
ai dent S. L. Stolte and new PSPE President J. D. 
Carpenter. 


SOll-Randg 


Leaders in the Ladies’ Activities, shown above, left to right: Pictured by the Ingersoll-Rand Exhibit are, left to 
Mrs. F. C. Hersh, Mrs. P. H. Hildebrand, Mrs. H. A. Stoess, Jr., right: J. F. Fels and Jack Earl of Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Mrs. C. T. Shoch and Mrs. W. C. Dietrich. and E. P. Welch of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
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Capital Chapterg;| 
Illinois Society Hong, 
Departing Membe, 


The Capital Chapter of the Illingi 
Society met on June 26 at the Mill jy 
Springfield for a dinner meeting hop. 
oring A. M. Frost, P. E., who is leg, 
ing to take on a position with th Geor 
Materials Requirement Branch, Dp dent, 


fense Electric Power Administration 
U. S. Department of Interior, wher Chap 
he will work on the control and ally. ler 01 
cation of materials for electric powe and ; 
industries under Secretary Chapma, 
Frost has served the Capital Chap arg 
ter previously as President, Vice. In 
President, Secretary and Chairma, dress 
of the Public Relations Committee, yi 
couns 

and | 


Knoxville Chapter oj 
Tennessee Society} Davi 
Hears Recent Talk} 


In 
Certificate of Merit is being awarded to Gustave Freeman, P.E., left, retiring e : r 
president of the Kings County Chapter of the New York State Society by the The Knoxville Chap ter of the TSPE er 
new president, the Rev. Ronald B. MacDonald, right, and John C. Riedel, P.E., et 0" June 25 at the S. & W. Cafe FOr" 
chief engineer of the New York Board of Estimate. teria in Knoxville to hear Mr. GRE? 
Kavanagh discuss chlorination as ap | ©°™ 
plied to water, flour, food, shellac, and for 
other products. ate 
Priest Succeeds Cantor politi 
Dresser Named To Th 
As President of Kings Head Civil Defense Charter Member Of = 
un 
County Chapter, NYSSPE Work In Tulsa Pittsburgh Chapter} of th 
° selfis| 
The Reverend Ronald B. Mac- ©. Dies Recently} 
donald, a Roman Catholic priest who —of_the National Society, has been Bu 


is consultin i f the Arch- : a Clarke Kennerley Harvey, P. E, 
g engineer o1 the Arc named Director of Civil Defense for a Charter Member of the Pittsbaa Presi 


diocese of Long Island, succeeded the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma. or nel 
Gustave Freeman, a cantor of the ennai appointment, along with Chapter, PSPE, died in the South pare 
Progressive Synagogue as President _ those of five other Tulsans who will Side Hospital in Pittsburgh on May 
of the Kings County Chapter of the _fill key posts in the defense organiza- 2. : 
New York State Society when instal- tion, was announced recently by Mr. Mr. Harvey had been an active 
lation services were held at the Brook- —_ Nate Moyse, chairman of the Mayor’s member of the Chapter from its for. 
lyn Engineers Club on May 24. Civil Defense Advisory Committee. mation in 1935 until his death. Last 
Th i lested of ted Assisting Dresser in the adminis- June he was elected as President of 
tration of civil defense plans will be the Pittsburgh Chapter for the 1950- 
a certificate o erit to Mir. reeman k P. E. Tul taking July 1. 1950 
obe . Petrasek, P. E., Tulsa ce July 1, 1700. 
the Reformed Cantors Society of title of executive director. gust, however, and he resigned his 
America for 24 years. position late last Fall. c My 
A native of Perry County, Ohio, 
C. PE. Mahoning Valley Harvey was graduated from 
Chief Engineer of the New York City Chapter Hears Talk and | 
Board of Estimates; Dean Nelson ° oke 
a ? ; On Fire Protection — Engineering Consultant for the Al P 
Hibshman of the School of Engineer- — lecheny Conference on Community 1951. 
P The Mahoning Valley Chapter of Development at the time of his death 
f the No aol sae d Ch: the Ohio Society met on May 3 at the In addition to his membership im 
B M PE t Automatic Sprinkler Corporation the Pennsylvania and National So Th 
Eresident, ‘New plant in Youngstown. A conducted cieties, Harvey was an active member ored 
: ork State Society. tour through the plant was followed _ of the Pittsburgh Section, American — ‘SS: 
a The meeting, attended by about 200 by a discussion of Automatic Fire Society of Civil Engineers, the Amer en 
members and their wives, was the lar- Protection by Wayne Ault, P. E., ican Association for the Advancement 
‘i gest installation meeting in the his- | Youngstown fire protection engineer _ of Science and the Engineer's Society held 
_ tory of the Kings County Chapter. who is employed by the company. of Western Pennsylvania. ‘ 
July 
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New York City Chapter 
Holds Annual Meeting 
At Hotel Statler ; 
Hears Edison Official 


“The lamp of liberty burns low 
throughout the world,” declared 
George E. Stringfellow, Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., at the 
annual banquet of the New York 
Chapter, NYSSPE, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler on June 7. “It flickers whenever 
and wherever the threat of totalitari- 
anism rears its ugly head,” he con- 
tinued. 

In addition to Stringfellow’s ad- 
dress, the program included the pres- 
entation of “Distinguished Service 
Awards” to Rudolph Halley, former 
counsel to the Kefauver Committee, 
and Harold H. Funk, consulting engi- 
neer with Barrington Associates. Dr. 
David B. Steinman made the pres- 
entations. 

In presenting the award to Mr. Hal- 
ley, Dr. Steinman paid tribute to the 
tireless efforts of the former counsel 
of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee and said it was presented 
for “extraordinary distinction in ex- 
posing the link between crime and 
politics.” 

The Distinguished Engineering 
Service Award was presented to Mr. 
Funk for “untiring efforts on behalf 
of the engineering profession and un- 
selfish service to the Society and his 
fellow engineers.” 

Burton E. Anderson, P.E.. retiring 
President of the Chapter, received a 
special award for his distinguished 
service in that office. 


Los Angeles Chapter 
Hears Two Speakers 
At Recent Meeting; 
Wives Are Guests 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
California Society met on June 12 at 
the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles to 
hear two speakers, Cyrus P. Barnum 
and Dr. George Perkins. Mr. Barnum 
spoke on “The American Crisis— 
1951,” and Dr. Perkins addressed the 
group on “Aluminum—Where It’s 
Used and Why.” 

The talks were followed by. a col- 
ored film entitled, “Pigs and Prog- 
tess,” which told the story of alumi- 
num from Bauxite to the finished 
product. This meeting also marked the 
first time a joint meeting had been 
held with engineers and their wives. 
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Albany County 
Chapter Hears Talk 
On F. B. I. Work 


Earl F. Brown, Assistant Special 
Agent-in-Charge, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, addressed the Albany 
County Chapter of the NYSSPE on 
“The Public and Its Association with 
the F. B. I.” at its meeting on May 15 
in Menands. 

Following Mr. Brown’s talk, a 
technicolor movie, “Air Age,” was 
shown. 


Ohio Chapter Honors Student 


Knoxville Chapter 
Hears Address On 


Nuclear Engineering 


The Knoxville Chapter of the Ten- 
nessee Society met recently at the 
S & W Cafeteria in Knoxville to 
hear Dr. Russell Poor of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
discuss “Nuclear Engineering.” Mr. 
C. H. Marsh of the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratories showed a film to 
the group entitled, “Illustrating Work 
of the Laboratory.” 


The Louis A. Deesz award was recently given by the Mahoning Valley Chapter, 


OSPE, to Walter Vangeloff, a senior in electrical engineering at the Rayen Schcol 
of Engineering. Shown above are, left to right: Frank M. Ellis, Dean of Engineer- 
ing, Youngstown College; Allen Thurman, President, Mahoning Valley Chupter; 


Walter Vangeloff; and Dr. Howard Jones, President, Youngstown College. 


District Of Columbia 
Society Hears Fairman 
At Annual Meeting 


The District of Columbia Society 
met on May 28 at the Smorgasbord 
Restaurant in Washington for their 
annual meeting. Mr. James Fairman, 
P. E., member of the New York State 
Society, was the principal speaker, 
and he addressed the group of ap- 
proximately 80 persons on the topic, 
“Unity in Engineering.” 

Among the honored guests for the 
informal dinner were four prominent 
British engineers who were visiting 
America. 

Following the dinner there was a 
short business meeting at which the 
outgoing President, Henry W. Clark, 
P. E., gave an account of the year’s 
work of the Society and the newly- 
elected officers and directors were in- 
stalled in office. 


Ohio Chapter Honors 
Outstanding Engineer 
Graduate With Award 


Mr. Walter Vangeloff, a senior in 
electrical engineering at the Rayen 
School of Engineering in Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently received the Louis A. 
Deesz award from the Mahoning Val- 
ley Chapter, OSPE, at their June 
meeting held at the Ravers Tavern in 
Youngstown. 

The award, which takes the form 
of an engineer's handbook. has been 
presented to the outstanding engineer- 
ing graduate from the engineering 
school for seven years, but only this 
year was its present title given to it, 
in order to serve as a memorial to the 
late Dean Louis A. Deesz of the Ray- 
en Engineering School. 

President Howard Jones of the col- 
lege expressed his gratitude for the 
assistance of the Society to his school 
in the past. 
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Florida Chapter Meets 


C. D. Hartmun, P. E., was recently honored by the West Palm Beach Chapter, 


FSPE, for nis outstanding services to the engineering field. Shown above, left to 
right, are: J. P. Hanley, Vice-President; E. E. Gross, retiring President: David R. 
Moulton, Secretary; John G, Oxer, new President; C. D. Hartman, a director, J. S. 
Telfair, Vice-President-At-Large and Ernest Mallock, host for the dinner. 


West Palm Beach 
Chapter Holds Third 
Annual Dinner Meeting 


The third annual dinner meeting of 
the West Palm Beach Chapter of the 
Florida Society was held on April 25 
at the Dixie Court Hotel in West Palm 
Beach. 

Retiring President E. Elliott Gross 
presented C. D. Hartman, P.E., an 
“Outstanding Service Certificate 
Award” for his work on behalf of the 
profession. The Chapter’s newly- 
elected officers were then installed. 
They were: President, John G. Oxer; 
Vice-President, John P. Hanley, Jr.; 
Vice-President-at-Large, J. S. Telfair; 
Director, C. D. Hartman; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, David R. Moulton. 

Purnup & Sims, Incorporated, was 
the host, and the firm was represented 


by Ernest Mallock, P.E. 


Monroe County Chapter 
Of NYSSPE Hears Speech 
On Money And Inflation 


The Monroe County Chapter of the 
New York State SPE met recently 
at the Hotel Rochester in Rochester to 
hear guest speaker Insley B. Smith, 
General Manager of the Buffalo 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Mr. Smith’s subject was “Our Mone- 
tary Policy and Inflation.” His talk 
was followed by a question and 
answer period. 

Following Mr. Smith’s talk there 
was a discussion of the various plans 
proposed for an engineering unity 
organization. 


Southwest Chapter of 
Wisconsin SPE Holds 
Annual Ladies’ Night 


The Southwest Chapter of the Wis- 
consin Society held its annual Ladies’ 
Night program on May 15 with a din- 
ner at the Nakoma Country Club in 
Madison. 

The feature of the evening was a 
talk presented by Miss Louise Mars- 
ton, Society Editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Richard M. Charlton, Director 
of Public Relations for the city of 
Savannah, Georgia, spoke to the Sa- 
vannah Chapter, GSPE, on the “His- 
torical Aspects of the City of Savan- 
nah” at a meeting held recently at 
Bannon’s Lodge. 


Akron District 
Chapter Hears 
LaDue Recenily 


The Akron District Chapter of the 
Ohio Society held a meeting on June 
7 at the Twin Lakes Country Club. 
Wendell R. LaDue, P. E., a member 
of the Chapter, addressed the group 
during the evening session. 

Mr. LaDue is a member of Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Water Resources 
Committee” and “Industrial Safety 
Committee.” In addition, he is a 
member of a five man Consulting 
Task Committee on water supply in 
the United States. 

Golf was scheduled for the after- 
noon program, followed by a buffet 
dinner. 


Atlanta Chapte, 
Committee Investigate, 
Building Collapy 


An aim of the Georgia Society to 
render service to the general publi 
“was fully realized with the filing of, 
report on May 31 on the causes of the 
collapse of the new building unde 
construction for the Kraft Foods Com. 
pany in DeKalb County. 

Four men were killed when th 
building collapsed on April 21, and on 
April 23 the State Fire Marshal of 
Georgia, F. E. Robinson, called op 
the Atlanta Chapter of the Georgia 
Society to investigate the cause of the 
accident. The Building Code Commit. 
tee—Harry Robert, Jr., P.E., Chaip. 
man, Straiton Hard, P. E., and J,§ 
Fink, P.E., started their investigation 
immediately. 


Conferences were held with the Fire 
Marshal and his aides, a DeKal 
County committee, representatives of 
the contractor and the designing engi 
neer on May 1, 2 and 21. 


The DeKalb County building regu. 
lations require that structures of this 
type conform to the “National Build. 
ing Code” recommended by the Ne. 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
State regulations require conformance 
with either of several recognized 
standards, one of which is the Ne 
tional Code. Both the National Code 
and applicable State regulations refer 
to American Concrete Institute Code 
requirements for details of design and 
construction of reinforced concrete 
work. The 6-page report of the Atlanta 
Chapter’s Building Code Committee 
lists many items where the original 
design did not meet the legal code re 
quirements or other deviations from 
good practice. 

The Committee reported its recom 
mendations for testing in the continu- 
ing of the construction, redesign, and 
check analysis as a basis for approving 
the structure. 


Blue Water Chapter 
Of Michigan SPE 
Holds Recent Meeting 


The Blue Water Chapter of the 
Michigan Society held a dinner mett 
ing at the Algonquin Hotel in Por 
Huron on June 27 to celebrate the 
completion of the Chapter’s first yeal, 
with the election of officers and a 
nouncement of plans for the coming 
year. 


The American Engine 
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(Continued from page 15) 
livered to us by the sanitary and 
chemical engineer. The car we drive, 
the road we travel—they too are the 
products of the engineer's skill. 

When we stop to think of how de- 

ndent we Americans are on engi- 
neering and how much the engineer 
has contributed to our modern so- 
ciety, we begin to realize that the gap 
between our conditions of life and 
those in some other parts of the world 
is mainly a gap in engineering skills. 

The Point 4 Program is designed 
to bridge that gap by making some 
of our knowledge and skill available 
to other people in their struggle for a 
better life, so it is obvious that the 
various branches of engineering must 
play an important part in this effort. 

] want to explain, however, that 
Point 4 is not in the business of build- 
ing or financing large-scale projects 
in other countries. We help with the 
planning and technical direction, but 
the cost of construction must be borne 
by the other country with its own 
money, with help from private inves- 
tors or with loans from international 
lending agencies. Many of these proj- 
ects can be financed on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis. At any rate, the cost need 
not fall on the American taxpayer. 

This Point 4 program, in all its im- 
plications, is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to engineering I can think of. 
Believe me, technical skill by itself 
isn’t enough. What we need is men 
with imagination and the pioneering 
approach, men who can translate 
American engineering into African, or 
Asian, or Latin American engineering, 
under conditions peculiar to those 
areas. We need men who are willing 
and able to take knowledge into 
strange, unknown, untried situations 
and adapt it to different and sometimes 
quite primitive conditions. 

I think the challenge of Point 4 to 
American engineering is one of the 
most exciting things that has ever hap- 
pened to a romantic, though largely 
unsung, profession. 


Watts peech... 


(Excerpts from the address of W. 
Walter Watts, Deputy Administrator 
for Production and Procurement, De- 
fense Production Administration, to 
the Saturday noon luncheon of the 
NSPE Annual Meeting.) 


I do not believe that there has ever 
been a time in the history of the United 
States when trained talent has been so 
urgently needed. The demands of in- 
dustry today, the complexities of our 
modern industrial processes, and most 
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important the need for men who have 
learned to think and who have been 
trained to manage has brought this 
situation about. At the same time, the 
government needs trained personnel 
on all levels, particularly in the new 
emergency agencies which are charged 
with the responsibility for the current 
mobilization effort. 

While World War II was fought 
with the weapons produced by tech- 
nological and managerial miracles, 
the demand for new weapons, new 
techniques, new methods is even 
greater now. It used to be said that 
twenty years of technical research was 
compressed into the five years of the 
last period of mobilization. Today we 
are again in such a period of top speed 
work with top-drawer ideas, and all 
under the greatest pressure. It is ap- 
parent that the challenges today can 
best be met by people like yourselves. 

In order to do all these things and 
many more, the government has de- 
cided to impose certain controls on the 
national economy—and it is the job of 
many of us in Washington to decide 
what controls are needed and to ad- 
minister many properly. 

We can win a war only by first win- 
ning the battle for production—pro- 
duction to make us militarily ready for 
anything that might happen and pro- 
duction to keep our civilian economy 
at high levels. 

We are fighting that battle for pro- 
duction now so that we may become 
so strong in the next fifteen to eighteen 
months that we can meet the attack of 
any potential attacker should he decide 
to move. 

Unfortunately for all of us, this 
simple explanation of the real aims of 
the defense mobilization program is 
often misunderstood by some people. 
Controls are simply a means to an end, 
and the end is production. When the 
Defense Production Administration 
sets a policy on the allocation of steel, 
for example, and the National Produc- 
tion Authority orders a cut back to 70 
per cent of base period use for con- 
sumer durables, neither we nor NPA 
are doing that just to see the consumer 
durables manufacturers squirm. We 
are setting up that program simply to 
make certain that no lack of materials 
will hinder the military and defense- 
supporting programs. 

I believe that this is a clear and wise 
policy. If the production job is done 
effectively for the balance of this year 
and the next, we can look forward, 
sometime in 1953—unless we are at- 
tacked—to having real military se- 
curity; to having a greatly expanded 
productive capacity which can be used 
for peace as well as for war; to hav- 
ing a civilian economy producing 


goods at high levels; and to having 
the controls relaxed, and in some in- 
stances removed entirely. 


There is another aspect of our de- 


fense activities which is of major im- 
portance in the current mobilization— 
the stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials. | want to emphasize how 
important it is that the industrial 
managers and the engineers of the 
country understand the true reason 
for the stockpile. Even as a business 
has to pile up reserves against times 
of financial distress, so does the coun- 
try have to pile up materials against 
the day when it might be forced into 
war and cut off from many of its 
sources of supply. The stockpile is the 
best defense against finding ourselves 
with a bare cupboard in the event of 
sudden war. 


Now let us take a brief look into the 


future. On the dim side, there are 
these facts. The full impact of ma- 
terials shortages will be felt next year. 
It is difficult at this time to tell exactly 
how severe they will be. But, it must 
be remembered that the basic concept 
of our present mobilization is to main- 
tain as high a civilian economy as pos- 
sible—unless we are attacked. Tech- 
nically trained manpower is a must, 
not only for the proper execution of 
the defense program, but for staffing 
industry in general and the govern- 
ment. Now, on the bright side, we 
have these facts. Most U. S. businesses 
have not been asked to discontinue en- 
tirely the production of civilian goods. 
In all probability, they will never be 
asked to take this step. We are prepar- 
ing today for readiness, not for an all- 
out war. As industries are forced to 
cut back civilian production, many of 
them will be able to fill at least a good 
part of their capacity with defense or- 
ders, and there is every good reason 
to believe that for the time immedi- 
ately ahead active markets and a high 
product demand will continue. Across 
the board, you can see that there are 
serious efforts being made to make 
this country—renowned always for its 
production—more productive than 
ever. 


DATES TO 


West Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. August 24 
and 25. White Sulphur Springs. 


Board of Directors, National Society 
of Professional Engineers—Fall Meet- 
ing. November 9 and 10. Kansas City. 
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What They’re Saying 
(Continued from page 20) 


Thus, however high we place the 
goal of life, it will ultimately be 
reached and passed. The highest forms 
in every age will already have attained 
a level beyond the wildest dreams of 
every preceding age. The only way 
to assign a permanent goal is to say 
that the purpose of life is just to keep 
advancing forever and ever. 

This advance is progress, and since 
it produces things which never existed 
before, it is creation. According to 
this view, oreation is not something 
which was accomplished billions of 
years ago but a process now going on, 
and which will always continue to go 
on. This external process of creation 
is what life is and what life is for. 


This process has now. however. 
reached a critical stage. During all 
past ages development has occurred 
under conditions over which the living 
things had no control. Through in- 
crease in intelligence man is now 
reaching the point at which he can 
consciously influence progress. For 
the first time, good and evil have thus 
appeared in the world. An action 
-which aids the long-term trend of 
progress is moral, or good. An action 
which opposes that long-term trend is 
immoral, or bad. 

Assuming then that the ultimate 
purpose of life is perpetual advance, 
the fundamental problem is to deter- 
mine which way is forward. Since ad- 
vance involves entry into the un- 
known, the proper direction is not 
suggested by experience. Also, reason 
is powerless, since reason does not 
suggest anything, but merely indicates 
whether a given suggestion is in ac- 
cord with experience. 

To handle this condition two meth- 
ods have been tried. One is to adopt 
a single course of action determined 
by a dictator, by a majority or by 
mere custom. Since the number of 
wrong courses vastly exceeds the num- 
ber of right, this single choice is al- 
most certain to be wrong. The other 
method is to provide diverse courses 
of action by leaving the choice to the 


smallest political units, and whenever 
possible letting each individual follow 
his own course. This results in a larger 
number of methods being tried with a 
proportionately larger probability that 
one will be correct. The greater suc- 
cess of the right method ultimately 
leads to its adoption. This is the only 


valid reason for liberty. 


Unfortunately, individual liberty 
has nearly always been presented as 


merely a sentimental right, and all 
over the world there are simple- 


minded people who think it is not 


right to be wrong. If the way to heaven 
is known, they do not think it right to 
let people go to hell, and consequently 
do not believe in religious liberty. If 
correct economic and business meth- 
ods are known, they do not think it 
right that the public welfare should 
suffer through inferior methods, and 
consequently do not believe in freedom 
of enterprise. These simple-minded 
people are entirely correct. If right 
methods are known, they should be 
enforced, since liberty consists then 
merely in the privilege of being 
wrong. But if right methods are not 
known, individual liberty should pre- 
vail, since it provides the greatest 
probability that somebody will be 
right. 

Thus we finally conclude that the 
ultimate objective of life is perpetual 
advance, that liberty is the condition 
under which advance is most rapid, 
and that in human affairs it is there- 
fore the principal business of all so- 
cial organizations to provide maxi- 
mum individual liberty. — Professor 
Emeritus Henry B. Phillips, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Technology Review, April, 1951. 


WIDENING PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Citizenship means unselfish devo- 
tion in a small or large manner, in 
service of the community, the state, 
or the nation. For the engineer it takes 
two main forms, the first being the 
sacrifice which grows out of making 
a career of public service. In this area 
the engineer deliberately chooses a 
career which employs his talents and 
abilities. There are hundreds of such 
jobs now held by engineers under 
constituted governmental authorities. 
These are “career jobs” ; they must be 
appreciated and interpreted as civic 
activities. 

But the second type of citizenship 
to which we hope to point the way is 
“Public Service.” By this term we in- 
dicate that the engineer is rendering 
to the public over and above the “call 
of duty,” and above his normal busi- 


ness concerns, some contribution 
civic life. This intelligent service j 
compensating only in the satisfacti, 
to the engineer that he has lent hip 
self in some small way to the betty, 
ment of his community, where his gy 
cial talents, either technical or Orga 
izational, are required. 

The opportunity to serve is aygj 
able to the engineer in all of our yay, 
ous political subdivisions; the city, th 
county, the state, the nation, In 
proaching the problem from this poiy 
of view, it is immediately evident thy 
the engineer must know the mecha, 
ism of government in the division j 
which he decides to serve, the inte, 
relationship of the various division 
and the part played by the duly elects) 
officers responsible for the units th 
represent. Many times he will } 
shocked by apparent incompeteng 
and inadequacy among those officiak: 
but Ais will be the task to understanj 
these constituted authorities. They e 
ist, and are in actual control of th 
government. The more _ incompeter 
these officials, the more help they wil 
need from thoughtful, straight-think 
ing, analytical, honest men. The eng. 
neer equipped with these qualities em 
be of incalculable benefit. 

The activities in which the eng. 
neer’s mind may find a fertile fiel/ 
may be classified under three impor 
tant headings, that of (1) education 
(2) technical services and advice, and 
(3) social services. 

Education, the primary concern o 
us all, offers to the engineer a range 
of service from active membership in 
a Parent-Teacher’s Association, wher 
his child is receiving his primary edv 
cation, to membership in the Board 
of Regents, the control committee of 
higher education in most states. 


Problems in the categories of edu 
cation that require knowledge and 
wisdom and imagination ought tobe 
intriguing to the engineer. For faith 
ful to his training, with uncluttered 
mind, he ought to be able to # 
straight to the heart of the matter ut 
der discussion, clarify situations, am 
arrive at the shortest and best mannet 
of solution as suggested by the fads 
in hand. 
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As the rapid growth of cities and 
roblems of transportation of men 
and materials in congested areas be- 
come more evident, and as the sani- 
tary, water, and other public-service 
problems need thoughtful approach in 
their complicated departments, there 
have come into being, as a crutch to 
governmental agencies, various boards 
which purport to study, advise and 
plan as adjuncts to the committees 
formed from the political group. 

Trained in these purely technical 
matters of planning, and of movement 
of men and materials, the engineer on 
these volunteer committees may be of 
untold assistance to the authorities 
and professional men on the jobs. 


Public-welfare activities growing 
out of the change in social structure 
give opportunity to the engineer on 
boards where sane unprejudiced ad- 
vice is invited ; for the boards of these 
agencies are made up of citizens who 
are responsible for the general admin- 
istration of the public funds, that is, 
allocations by the States supplemented 
by the Federal Government. 


In addition to the public assistance, 
there remain many private charitable 
and philanthropic ventures, with at- 
tendant civilian boards. Some of these 
private philanthropies parallel the 
public organizations, and bear study 
by the several boards to determine 
their various functions. and decide 
policies and areas of work. But in 
every community charitable agencies 
continue as separate entities: the en- 
gineer may discover his interest in 
either public or private boards of di- 
rectors and should be represented. 


In the field of health, public and 
charitable hospitalization, there exists 
control of lay boards. These boards, 
made up largely of business and pro- 
fessional men, offer opportunities for 
the engineer concerned with the physi- 
cal well-being of the community. Here 
are deeply intermingled human and 
physical problems, demanding the 
thoughtful scientific treatment of com- 
plicated dilemmas. A man of broad 
aspects and engineering training can 
well serve his community in these hu- 
manistic fields. 


Whether we collaborate in the 
sphere of education, of public or pri- 
vate assistance, of civic aid, the mov- 
ing force is the same; all of these ac- 
tivities flow one into the other to in- 
tegrate the concept and ultimate or- 
ganization of a community. It doesn’t 
matter where we lend our support, the 
functions are all vital to our humane 
form of life and government; what is 
important and what does matter is that 
the engineer does serve. that he gives 
of himself and his abilities for the 
general weal. 
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What “should be done” appalls us; 
the engineer perceives it. He must 
train himself in the school of life to 
accept the challenge. He must prepare 
to take his place among his citizens, 
he must assume leadership, he must 
work fearlessly and imaginatively for 
and with his fellow citizens, he must 
represent not only himself in the com- 
munity of nations, but the highest 


ideals and talents of the engineering 


profession. 

To his own training, to his own de- 
velopment, to his love of humanity, 
the engineer will to himself be true; he 
cannot then be false to any man.— 
Frank H. Neely, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, June, 1951. 


‘*Honestly, Are You An 
Engineer 
(Continued from page 11) 


cause of my engineering background 
I was first taken to luncheon to see 
whether my table manners were ac- 
ceptable to be offered a position in 
the profession of patent law. After 
being hired, I found that members 
of my department lived only in cer- 
tain portions of the city, and since I 
was in an executive department I was 
never to go to another department 
without my coat. Is there any justifi- 
cation for the engineer to leave the 
drafting board or the test equipment 
and appear in the office of a superior 
with his shirt untidy and his persona! 
appearance subject to comment. So 
introverted are some individuals that 
they appear in public with a row of 
pencils in their outer coat pocket and 
often a slide rule or other engineering 
instrument plainly protruding. If the 
public then compares such individuals 
with the accepted appearance of in- 
dividuals in the other three, time- 
honored, professions, is there any 
wonder that accusations against en- 
gineers still occur? 


Public Opinion 


Attention has been directed to some 
of the accusations not because all en- 
gineers are guilty of them, but to 
emphasize that the opinion which the 
public has of engineers is important. 
There is a definite need for an edu- 
cational program to cause engineers 
to continually think in a professional 
manner. When engineers suggest that 
their status should be improved by 
the expedient of a fees and salaries 
schedule, they are definitely acting 
like technicians. It is true that fees 
and salaries schedules may be useful 
and that even lawyers have them, but 
they are not the means by which the 
professional status of the individual 
is improved. Other engineers com- 


plain that their status is not in keep- 
ing with engineers in some other re- 
lated fields, but they forget to look 
at history. Oftentimes their plight 
is predicted entirely on the fact that 
the ancient statute for their appoint- 
ment to a governmental position is 
antiquated and not in keeping with 
modern technological progress. Often- 
times the requirement for an indi- 
vidual in a particular position re- 
quires no more than a high school 
education. The remedy clearly is to 
bring the requirements and the statute 
up to date. 

There is a definite need for an edu- 
cational program which will cause the 
public to acknowledge the _profes- 
sional standards and ethics of the en- 
gineers so that practices and situa- 
tions found in municipalities and 
other governmental bodies when in 
need of engineering services do not 
make it difficult, if not impossible to 
be ethical. Oftentimes the engineer 
in private practice encounters Hob- 
son’s choice: “You comply irrespec- 
tive of ethics, or you don’t eat.” The 


I do not know the method of draw- 
ing up an indictment against a 
whole people. 


—Edmund Burke 


accusations of bidding for services or 
offering free engineering services 
could not be made if the public did 
not impose situations which practi- 
cally demanded such compliance. The 
public must be educated to the fact 
that in addition to law, divinity and 
medicine, the engineering profession 
also gives essential service to the pub- 
lic. 


| Bi view of the history of the engi- 


neering profession, particularly 
during the past quarter century, it is 
understandable why the older engi- 
neers failed to keep clear a distinction 
between contracting and engineering. 
An effort must be made to keep these 
two things from becoming so in- 
volved that the whole matter merely 
looks like a highly competitive busi- 
ness transaction with no professional 
services being offered. Some engi- 
neers have complained that they 
cannot be partners with structural 
engineers or architects, but the archi- 
tectural and structural engineering 
Acts in the state of Illinois, for ex- 
ample, are not on as high a profes- 
sional plane as the more recent act 
for the registration of professional en- 
gineers. Every law, although it may 
protect the public, always imposes a 
restriction on the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Every positive statement per- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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News To N ote 


California 


The Long Beach Chapter of the 
California Society met on June 20 at 
the Pacific Coast Club to hear R. C. 
Kealer, P.E., city councilman, discuss 
“The Professional Engineer as an 
Elected Public Servant.” All registered 
engineers in the Long Beach area were 
cordially invited to attend the meeting. 

The Pasadena Chapter of the CSPE 
met on June 15 at the Pasadena Ath- 
letic Club to hear John S. Lawrence, 
M.D., speak on “Atomic Studies in 
Japan.” The program was especially 
planned for the engineers and their 
wives. 


Missouri 


The Western Chapter, MSPE, and 
its E.I.T. group held a joint meeting 
on June 21 at the Wishbone Restau- 
rant in Kansas City to hear Robert 
L. King, Personnel Director of the 
Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
pany speak on, “How the Engineer 
Can Progress in Industry.” 


Ohio 


The Toledo Chapter of the OSPE 
held an outing on June 12 at the Sun- 
ningdale Golf Course. Golf, cards, a 
dinner and refreshments were featured 
for the meeting. 

The Maumee Valley Chapter of the 
OSPE held a family picnic on June 17 
at the Fairgrounds in Van Wert, Ohio, 
featuring such activities as swimming, 
a picnic lunch and an inspection tour 
of the new city waterworks. 


Texas 


The San Jacinto Chapter of the 
Texas Society met in Studio B of the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston on June 
11 to hear Dean Barlow of Texas A. 
and M. College address the engineer- 
ing graduates of the area who were 
special guests of the Chapter for this 
meeting. 


West Virginia 


The Morgantown Chapter of the 
West Virginia Society met on May 14 
in Mechanical Hall of the University 
of West Virginia to hear an address 
by R. E. Shafer, Professor of Indus- 
trial Engineering. 


Pennsylvania Society met on June 8 
at the Exchange Hotel in Franklin to 
hear James Beeney, Assistant Research 
Engineer for the Joy Manufacturin 
Company, speak on “Use of Mecha. 
nized Equipment in Present Day 
Mines.” 


Society met on May 29 at the Ameri. 
can Legion Home in Springfield to 
hear Alex Van Praag, Jr., P.E., dis. 


cuss “Engineering Unity.” 


Pennsylvania 
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“Essay on Engineering” 


(Continued from page 18) 
cational and other institutions and 
contacts provided by civilized com- 
munities, the engineer is under obli- 
gation to consider the sociological, 
economic and spiritual effects of engi- 
neering operations and to aid his fel- 
lowmen to adjust their modes of liv- 
ing, their industrial, commercial, and 
governmental procedures, and their 
educational processes so as to enjoy 
the greatest possible benefit from the 
progress achieved through accumu- 
lating knowledge of the universe and 
ourselves as applied by engineering. 
The engineer's principal work is to 
discover and conserve natural re- 
sources of materials and forces, in- 
cluding the human, and to create 
means for utilizing these resources 
with minimal cost and waste and with 
maximal useful results. 

The industrial expansion of the 
past half-century has given tremen- 
dous new importance to engineering, 
and has subdivided its main branches 
and highly specialized the subdivi- 
sions. Schools of engineering have 
had not only to keep pace with indus- 
try in their methods of teaching, but 
also to cooperate with industry in 
shop and laboratory work and in their 
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USED IN THESE VARIED INDUSTRIES 
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research departments. In general 
modern schools have balanced their 
curricula so that in the first two years 
of a four-year course the student gains 
a scientific background of mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
thermo-dynamics, surveying, and 
mechanical drawing, and offering also 
courses in economics, history, English 
and one or more foreign languages. 
In the third and fourth years the stu- 
dent receives technical training in the 
branch of engineering he prefers. 
Most schools offer in addition gradu- 
ate courses, usually of two years. 


The true greatness of nations is in 

those qualities which constitute 

the greatness of the individual. 
—Charles Sumner 


There are advantages to the profes- 
sion of engineering. It is stimulating, 
creative, and important work. Engi- 
neering background is excellent for 
many other occupations, and there is 
an increasing trend to employ engi- 
neering graduates as junior execu- 
tives. In comparison with the average 
gainfully employed worker, profes- 
sional engineers average high in- 
comes. 


There are also disadvantages, but 
to many men these are a challenge 
which serves to further their interest. 
These so-called disadvantages are: the 
requirement of a wide’ range of abili- 
ties, intensive technical training, and 
practical experience essential for any 
degree of professional standing. 


Judged by the trends of engineering 
occupations, the expanding character 
of industry which requires their serv- 
ices, the preferred incomes received 
by such workers, and their strategic 
importance in economic development, 
it is safe to predict that the engineer- 
ing profession will continue to expand 
in the future. This offers exceptional 
opportunities for aspirants to profes- 
sional status and should prove attrac- 
tive to them, and beneficial to the so- 
ciety which makes use of their service. 


It is to engineering, combined with 
the productive capacity of capital, that 
civilization is indebted for its present 
high standard of living. The engineer- 
ing profession has become increasing- 
ly responsible for the progress of 
civilization and the welfare of the 
community, and it is entitled to the 
position and authority which will en- 
able it to discharge this responsibility 
and to render effective service to 
humanity. 
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Stolte Addresses 


Dinner Meeting Of 
Rhode Island Society 


Mr. Sidney L. Stolte, Past Presi- 
dent of NSPE, was guest speaker of 
the Rhode Island Society when they 
held a “Ladies’ Night” meeting on 
May 23 at the Rhode Island Yacht 
Club. Mr. Stolte addressed the group 


on “Professionalism.” 


Also on the program was the pres- 
entation of a Certificate of Merit for 
Outstanding Service to John V. Keily. 
P. E., first president of the Rhode 


Georgia Chapter 
Meet For Showing 
Of Football Movies 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Northwest Georgia Chapter of the 
GSPE met recently at George and 
Fern’s Restaurant in Cartersville. Mr. 
J. D. Langley, local high school foot- 
ball coach, showed movies of the 
1951 Peanut Bowl Game to the 
members. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for a discussion of the Re- 
port of the Exploratory Group con- 
cerning unity in the engineering 
profession. 


Island Society. 
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Honestly, Are You An 


Engineer ? 
(Continued from page 31) 
mitting some things to be done in the 
Acts for architects and structural ep. 
gineers is the same as a negative 
limitation on other acts. When this is 
understood there no longer will be 
agitation for a positive statement jn 
the registered professional engineer. 
ing act permitting partnerships be. 
tween registered engineers, structural 
engineers and architects. Here again 
much of this misunderstanding is due 
to the lack of a clear distinction be. 
tween the professional services ren. 
dered and a contract for a particular 

project. 
Code of Ethics 


The Code of Ethics for engineers 
will become more real and vital to 
both the engineer and the public when 
it is publicized to a greater degree 
and it is interpreted by positive ac. 
tion against unethical acts or prac. 
tices of individuals. Enforcement of 
the Canons of Ethics, however, merely 
helps to interpret how they should be 
applied, since obviously you cannot 
legislate morality, honesty or ethics. 
This is amply illustrated by the need 
for constantly interpreting the Ten 
Commandments and is illustrated by 
the failure of the Prohibition Act. 
Human nature will always be as illus- 
trated by the Ring of Gyges so that 
somewhere some time we shall always 
find someone who will cheat a little. 


ECOGNITION is given for initia- 
tive, ingenuity above average, 
public service, acceptance of responsi- 
bility, integrity or professional con- 
duct. The public measure of an indi- 
vidual depends somewhat on his ac- 
tivities, and it is only by making them 
known that his stature increases. 
Therefore we must publicize the 
standards of the engineering profes- 
sion and its achievements. The indi- 
vidual must publicize his own work, 
his achievement and his advancement. 
The individual engineer should first 
publicize these things at home so that 
his wife, in respect of his accomplish- 
ments, cannot fail but become a pub- 
lic relations individual for her hus- 
band. Too often the wives of engi- 
neers know nothing of the work or 
accomplishments of their husbands 
until they learn of them through pub- 
lications or from others. The engineer 
should take his full place in the com- 
munity. The engineer, therefore, 
should capitalize on his engineering 
since he selected his profession be- 
cause of a desire to create and to be 
of service to others. From this will 
come recognition, prestige, security 
and happiness. 
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